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Toxic masculinity in rock music goes beyond just 
lyrics. The very image of someone rocking out on 
stage, wide-stanced and sweaty, making loud mu- 
sic, goes against what society deems to be feminine. 


Key Change 


Story and photos by CAITLIN TAYLOR 


This is where Girls Rock Camp Saskatoon comes in, 
and it’s just as awesome as it sounds. 


He had to grow up fast as the hole left by the absence 
of family was replaced over time with a growing feel- 


HONOURABLE 
WOUND 


Story and photos by JENNIFER ACKERMAN 


ing of anger. Realizing he needed to find a way to 

cope, DJ Kim trained in martial arts. He put every- 

thing he had into those classes. But, still yearning 

for a sense of belonging, his extra-curricular activi- 
ties took a different turn. 


Kristen Martin and Jared Clarke bought 160 acres 
— of land just northwest of Edenwold, Sask. They 
had moved here, 40 kilometres northeast of their 
hometown, Regina, for one reason: to nurture what 


Prairie 
Power 


Story and photos by KATIE DOKE SAWATZKY 


many have forgotten and few value. It was time to 
return the land to grass. 


In a small town, odds are high that first responders 
know victims, and witnessing the death of a close 
friend can be an unbearable experience. It is nearly 


EMERGENCY 


Story and photos by REBBECA MARROQUIN 


impossible to say how many paramedics experience 

mental health issues, because statistics are simply 

not available. What is known is that each year over 

40 first responders in Canada, including paramedics, 
commit suicide. 


Numerous do-your-part lists admonish us to eat less 
meat and, especially, less meat from methane-belch- 
ing cattle. Here in cattle country, that means turning 


Belch! 


Story and photos by LAURA STEWART 


down what your neighbor has to sell from seasons 
of work. It means rejecting what they've spent a 
career perfecting. And it raises questions about the 
future of an entire landscape. 


PLUS: Peter Mansbridge Minifie excerpts—p14, Best of 2018 student photojournalism—p34, & more! 
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Rawlco Radio Supporting Student Journalism 


Saskatchewan-owned Rawlco Radio Ltd. is er of many of our grads. “The backbone to any 
playing a major supporting role at the School of media, especially radio, is to provide good accu- 
Journalism. In September 2017, Rawlco CEO rate local information,” said Rawlinson. “That’s 
Gordon Rawlinson announced a $100,000 the motivation behind our gift, supporting the 
donation to the School. kind of quality education 


The fund is supporting U of R’s School of Jour- 


equipment costs and A nalism is known for.” 
travel expenses for stu- VY | { Students primarily 
dent documentaries and self-finance major proj- 


investigative projects R A D 1 0 


such as Hooked, a te- 


اس 


ects through scholat- ‘The class of 2018 before the School 
ships, personal savings of Journalism’s annual documentary 
and go-fund-me campaigns. Now, they can ap- showcase in April, 2018. 


With seven radio stations across Saskatche- ply to the Rawlco Fund for supplementary sup- 


port on opioid addiction in Saskatchewan. 


wan, Rawlco has been a longtime supporter of port, which assists students at all levels, including 
the School’s internship program and an employ- bachelor’s and master’s students. 


You Win Some, 
You Lose Some 


At the School of Journalism we don’t teach our students to chase awards. But it sure 
is nice when they win them. This past year was a good one. Herewith, a list of awards, 
nominations and other honours bestowed on our students in 2018. 


Terms and Conditions 
An undergrad documentary about a rela- 
tionship between a mother and daughter 
built on guilt and shame 
*Yorkton International Film Festival: 
Nominee—Ruth Shaw Award (Best of Sas- 
Ratchewan) 


Sirocco: Winds of Resistance 
A masters documentary investigating the 
human consequences of corporate and 
government greed 
*Queen City Shorts Awards Festival: Win- 
ner—Best of Saskatchewan, Winner—Audi- 
ence Choice Award, Nominee—Best Direction 
*Saskatchewan Independent Film Awards: 
Special Jury Award 
‘River Film Festival (Italy): Official Selection 
and Nominee 
¢Yorkton International Film Festival: 
Nominee—Best of Saskatchewan 


In Her Veins 

An undergrad documentary exploring the 
human condition through one Indigenous 

woman’s journey to find herself in the 

ashes of the past 

*Yorkton International Film Festival: 
Nominee—Best Student Documentary, Nomi- 
nee—Best of Saskatchewan 
‘Emerge Media Awards: Nominee—Best 
Videography 


The Price of Oil 
A collaboration with the Toronto Star, 
National Observer and Global TV 

‘Sidney Hillman Foundation 2018 Cana- 
dian Hillman Prize: Honourable mention 
*Radio Television Digital News Associ- 
ation Canada (RTDNA): Nominee—Dan 
McArthur Investigative Award 
*Canadian Journalism Foundation: Nomi- 
nee—Jackman Award for Excellence 


Crude Power 
An investigation into oil, money and 
influence in Saskatchewan 
‘Investigative Reporters and Editors 
(RE) Awards: Winner—IRE Medal (Stu- 
dent, large category) 
‘Emerge Awards: Winner—Best Videogra- 
phy 
¢Yorkton International Film Festival: 
Nominee—Best Student Production, Nominee 
Jor Best Research 


Severed 

An undergrad documentary exploring a 

man’s shocking and irrevocable decision 
‘Emerge Awards: Nominee—Best Videog- 
raphy 
‘Regina International Film Festival: No7- 
inee— Best Student Film, Official Screening 
Selection 


She’s the first person you see when you visit 
our school and, since 2002, she’s been the initial 
point of contact for every one of our students. 
Beloved by staff and students alike, it’s hard 
to imagine our school without smiling Shelley 
Kessel, our trusty secretary and longest serving 
staff member. But she’s decided to call it a ca- 
reer effective February 2019. Congratulations 
Shelley on a job well done. We hate to lose you 
but you’ve more than earned a break! 


The School of Journalism is pleased to an- 
nounce the appointment of veteran videogra- 
pher and filmmaker Layton Burton as broad- 
cast lab instructor. Students will be learning 
from one of the best in the business. Burton 
brings more than 35 years of experience shoot- 
ing news with CTV and CBC, dozens of fea- 
ture films, documentaries and multi-camera live 
productions as a director of photography and 
Steadicam owner-operator. Welcome aboard! 
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CROW'S NEST 


Journalism is hard. It involves seeking out sources, digging up facts 
and submitting one’s work to the rigours of fact checking, editing and 
rewrites. Magazine journalism adds another layer of complexity: tell- 
ing true stories in a creative way, and illustrating them with images 
that capture the heart of things. 

Though the standards of accuracy and verifiability are constant, no 
two magazine journalists have the same style. The Crow strives to be 
a platform for emerging writers and photojournalists to discover and 
share their unique voices and visions. 

The process begins with bringing stories to the roundtable. Most 
contributors first pitch the idea they think will sell. Meanwhile, the 
story that is their true passion lingers in the background. Good stories 
have a way of revealing themselves, though. There is a certain un- 
stoppable magic to the manner in which a story that needs to be told 
finds its way to the storyteller who needs to tell it. The conversation 
usually begins with, “Well, I have this other idea, I don’t know if it’s 
any good, but...” 

The result: a collection of work that goes beyond the ordinary. 
Whether it began with a hometown connection, a shared curiosity, a 
personal experience, or a passing encounter with a fascinating person, 
each one of the The Crow’s stories is indelibly linked to its writer and 
illustrator. It begins with a spark, endures through a hard season of 
researching and interviewing, forms itself in a flurry of keyboard-tap- 
ping and shutter-clicking, comes to life when the press hits the paper, 
and enters the world the moment you, the reader, pick up a copy, settle 
into a chair and open the first page. Thank you for being the most vital 
element in the journey. - Patricia W. Elliott 


If you want to see The Crow continue to publish in-depth jout- 
nalism that matters to Canadians, please consider making a do- 
nation to the School of Journalism. Your support is crucial to 
The Crow magazine and other community outreach services, 
such as the school’s annual Minifie Lecture. Together we can 
make journalism the best it can be! 
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JENNIFER ACKERMAN was born in Alberta, raised in B.C. and is now a Saskatchewan convert. 


While at the School of Journalism Ackerman was awarded the EU-Canada Young Journalist Fellowship in 
2017. She also received the John Spencer Middleton and Jack Spencer Gordon Middleton Scholarship, the 
Dorothy and Leon Goldman Scholarship, the Saskatchewan Legislature Press Gallery Association Award 
for best political/public policy story, the Blue Sky Award and a CTV Journalism scholarship. Ackerman 
interned as a general news reporter at the Regina Leader-Post from May 2017 to December 2017, which 
turned into freelance work, a part-time job and eventually a full time position upon graduation. Her story, 
Honourable Wound, begins on page 18. Follow her on Twitter @JenAckermanYQR and Instagram @jenkm5 


Originally from Regina, master’s student KATIE DOKE SAWATZKY has lived 


with her family and young children in British Columbia and holds an English degree 
from Canadian Mennonite University in Winnipeg. While at the School of Journalism 
she interned at Eagle Feather News. Her research project, www.praitiecommons.ca, 
takes an in-depth look at the state of native prairie grasslands in Saskatchewan and the 
people who care about them. Her story, Prairie Power, begins on page 26. Follow her on 
Twitter @kdokesawatzky 


37 
bens REBBECA MARROQUIN was born in Mexico and moved to Canada at the age of 
: لہ‎ 10. While at the School of Journalism she interned at paNOW.com in Prince Albert. Upon 
graduation, Rebbeca moved to Vancouver to work in communications for tentree clothing 
and pursue investigative/documentary journalism. Her story, Emergency, begins on page 38. 
Follow her on Twitter @becamarroquin and Instagram @rebbecamarro 


Mastet’s student LAU RA STEWART was raised on a farm in the Moose Mountains 


north of Arcola in southeast Saskatchewan. With a background in environmental science 
and a passion for writing, in 2017 she was named the inaugural Magazines Canada Grand 
Prix Fellow. For her masters project she wrote a proposal for a book about how carbon 
cycles through prairie landscapes and lives. Her cover story, Be/ch/, begins on page 44. 
Follow her on Twitter @arcolaura 


CAITLIN TAYLOR was born in Ontario and raised in Saskatoon, where she returned as a 


School of Journalism student to intern at CTV. While at the School of Journalism Taylor also 
interned at the Bangkok Post. Chosen as our 2018 Joan Donaldson CBC News Scholar, after 
graduating Taylor worked for CBC in Whitehorse and Toronto. Taylor is also the recipient of 
the 2018 Kay Robbins Travel Scholarship, which she is using to travel to Uganda to shoot a 


A cow on the GBT Angus 
Ranch near Wawota, Sask. 
Photo by Laura Stewart. 


538 School of Journalism 
ھا‎ University of Regina 
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photo essay about gorilla conservation. Her story, Key Change, begins on page 6. Follow her on 


Twitter and Instagram @caitlinjtaylor 


pulled away just in time. Stories like these 
are a dime a dozen among female musi- 
cians. 

It took years for Krysa to realize she 
wasn't alone. Having often played in bands 
with either all male musicians, or with only 
one other woman, Krysa thought it was 
probably just her, or just that one situation. 
That changed, however, when she joined 
the ranks of Girls Rock Saskatoon. 


anuela Valle-Castro and I sit in 
her living room—she on a vel- 
vety brown couch, I on a vintage 


orange kitchen chair. Above her head is a 
giant poster of Frida Kahlo. Across the 
room, Che Guevara’s image stares back. 
A pet Chihuahua, also named Frida, is 
perched on her lap. Originally from Chile, 
Valle-Castro and her two daughters moved 
to Saskatoon four years ago. She’s been an 
organizer with Girls Rock Saskatoon ever 
since. 

As a life-long musician, outspoken fem- 
inist and women and gender studies profes- 
sor at the University of Saskatchewan, Val- 
le-Castro understands the barriers female 
musicians face. She’s experienced sexism 
since her days in Santiago’s 1990s punk- 
rock scene and knows all too well how 
patriarchal values permeate all aspects of 
society—down to local music scenes like 
the one in Saskatoon. 

Saskatchewan has a strong rural culture 
where tock and country music thrive— 
genres that are often linked to intensely 
masculine notions. Typical rock and coun- 
try songs present narrow ideas of how 
men should be and even narrower ideas of 
how women should be. Think Luke Bryan’s 
“Country Girl (Shake it for me)” or The 
Rolling Stone’s “Under My Thumb,” which 
so succinctly goes: 


Its down to me, yes it is 

The way she does just what shes told 
Down to me, the change has come 
She's under my thumb 

Abh, ah, say it’s alright 


Under my thumb 

A Siamese cat of a girl 

Under my thumb 

Shes the sweetest, hmmm, pet in the world. 


Toxic masculinity in rock music goes 
beyond just lyrics. The very image of 
someone rocking out on stage, wide- 
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was often fielding questions and comments 
that her male bandmates never had to deal 
with. Like the time a reporter from a local 
TV station asked Krysa if the girls in her 
band helped with songwriting. Then there 
was the time she was told she should be 
centre stage because she’s a woman. Or the 
numerous times she’s had to explain that, 
no, she’s not a groupie, or a roadie, or the 
girlfriend of a guy in her band. 

Sute, it’s easy to brush these comments 
off one at a time, but that’s the thing about 
a slow leak, eventually the air runs out. One 
time a guy “complimented” Krysa on her 
musicianship by saying that he was sur- 
prised that a woman could play the bass so 
well. It was a pivotal moment for her. She 
began to question her abilities. Was she a 
good player, or was she a good player... for 
a 7 

His comment got into her head and 
stuck around for a while, but she didn’t 
share it with anyone at the time. Sexism can 
be sneaky, but it can also be horrendously 
overt. One cloudy Friday afternoon at a lo- 
cal bar in Moose Jaw, Krysa and her band 
were sound-checking their instruments, 
preparing for a gig later that evening. The 
bar was almost empty, except for a couple 
of dude-bros in the back—the type that 
would hang out in bars, wearing backwards 
baseball caps, in the middle of the after- 
noon. When Krysa started playing her bass, 
one of the men shouted lewd remarks, 
along the lines of, “That’s so sexy, that’s so 
hot.” 

Infuriated, but not the type to lose her 
cool, Krysa reached for her microphone. 
Into the sound system she called out the 
dude-bro nestled safely in his corner of the 
bar. She straight-up told him that he was 
being disrespectful, making her uncomfort- 
able and that he needed to stop. He did, 
immediately. And later, in a lame attempt at 
an apology, he tried to high five her as she 
left the bar, to which she walked right past 
him without a word. 

Krysa isn’t alone in her experience. 
Prominent women in the national and in- 
ternational music scene have shared simi- 
lar stories from stages, recording studios 
and pretty much anywhere else a female 
musician is likely to encounter patriarchal 
norms. In September of last year, Mol- 
ly Rankin, lead singer of Canadian band 
Alvvays, dodged a kiss while performing 
in Belgium. A man stormed the stage, put 
his arm around Rankin and leaned in. She 


he way Brynn Krysa stands 
on stage, youd think noth- 
ing ever fazes her. She rocks 
to the beat, swaying with the 
music. Her stance and pos- 
ture ate that of a true bassist—engaged, 
but relaxed—teclined, even. She seems at 
ease, the way people are when they’ve done 
something hundreds of times before. Not 
one to wear flashy colours, tonight she’s 
dressed simply in a brown blouse, black 
jacket and black jeans. Her straight blonde 
hair falls lightly to her shoulders, hiding her 
face. Her bangs, swept to one side, are neat- 
ly trimmed. Tve known Krysa for about a 
decade; she’s always had great bangs. 

When the song ends, Krysa reaches 
down to adjust her song sheets on the stage 
floor. It’s been five years since she played 
with John Atnoniuk, a.k.a. Smokekiller, and 
his wife Jen Lane, who’s on vocals. The 
group, which includes Krysa’s friend Billy 
Tataryn on drums, jammed together a few 
times to get ready for tonight. The band 
picks up another tune and Krysa transitions 
to a new riff. She and her bass are wedged 
in the middle of the melody and the back- 
beat of the song, It’s all about rhythm. The 
fingers of her left hand spider effortless- 
ly up and down the frets, while her right 
hand walks a steady beat on the strings. The 
auburn sunburst of her vintage Hagstrom 
glistens under the stagelights. 

She bobs her head to the music and 
looks out at the crowd gathered at The 
Capitol Music Club in downtown Saska- 
toon. She’s played on stages in this city 
hundreds of times. I was at some of her 
first shows a decade ago—in a dingy all-ag- 
es venue only a few blocks from here. Kry- 
sa has played on stages in other places too. 
Seven yeats ago, she went on her first tour. 
Since those early days, she’s formed and 
joined various bands, written songs and 
toured to New York, Germany, the U.K. 
and all across Canada. 

She’s had a lot of fun. But she says be- 
ing one of, if not the only, woman in the 
scene was not always easy—at home or on 
tour. 


here wasn’t a specific moment 
when Krysa realized she was be- 

ing treated differently. It happened 
over time, like a tite with a slow leak or 
maybe more like a train barreling down 


the tracks, getting louder and more obnox- 
ious the closer it gets. Krysa realized she 
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e’s no longer under your thumb. 


Story and photos 
by 
CAITLIN TAYLOR 


Brynn Krysa playing bass at The Capitol 
Music Club in Saskatoon on Match 3, 2018. 
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Manuela Valle-Castto and her Chihuahua, 
Frida, at home in Saskatoon. 


Still unable to play and sing. More practice. 
It’s OK if I don’t sing, 

Next thing I know, Pm at the show- 
case and the Becky Dells are up next. 
The nearly sold-out crowd at Saskatoon’s 
Amigos Cantina is waiting patiently as my 
bandmates and I set up. We’ve coordinated 
our outfits—all black and matching neon 
wigs that glow spectacularly under the pink 
spotlights. When we’re ready, we begin. My 
bandmates sing and play. I just play. Or at 
least I think I’m playing. I look down at my 
keyboard during one of the choruses. To 
my dismay, only my right hand is hitting the 
notes. My left hand lays lifeless on the keys, 
paralyzed with fear. I beg it to play. It does 
a little, but only if I focus very carefully. I 
don’t let it faze me. During the bridge, we 
all stop playing and shout out the rules of 
the Bechdel test. We finish the song and the 
crowd bursts into applause. 

My cheeks were sore from smiling. PI 
never forget that moment and the encour- 
aging vibe that radiated from the audience. 
Elise Pallagi was in that audience and also 
up on stage. She learned an instrument, 
performed at the showcase and felt the 
same way I did. We were in separate bands. 
Mine had a light, pop-rock sound. Hers was 
punk rock and what she described as “sort 
of a sludgy doom sound... with a little bit 
of surf rock.” Pallagi played the bass and 
sang, 

When she busted out her powerful 
voice on stage, the crowd went wild. 


Despite its name, Girls Rock Saska- 
toon aims to be inclusive of more than just 
cis-gendered women. It’s a safe space for 
trans, two-spirited and gender non-con- 
forming folks as well. As a transwoman, 
Pallagi said she felt accepted and welcomed 
at the camp. She loved creating music with 
new friends in a tight-knit band. “It felt 
amazing, It was pretty much like instant sis- 
terhood and comradery,” she recalls. 

Since she and I participated in All 
Grown Up last year, Pallagi has continued 
playing her bass. Most recently, she was 


when you empower somebody in that fac- 
et of their life, it’s going to inevitably have 
an effect on other parts of their life,” says 
Valle-Castto. 

Krysa joined Girls Rock Saskatoon in 
its early stages. After seeing a call for fe- 
male musician volunteers back in 2013, she 
jumped at the chance to teach bass and 
coach a band at the summer camps. She 
was nervous at first, but quickly realized 
she had found a vibrant, supportive com- 
munity of badass female musicians, who 
understood exactly the kinds of sexism 
that Krysa had been experiencing for years. 

Since the first kids’ camp in the sum- 
mer of 2014, the organization has grown. 
They regularly hold fundraisers and now 
offer two weeks of camps every summer. 
But it didn’t stop there. Three years ago, to 
help raise money for their summer camps, 
they took the kids’ camp model one step 
further—a shortened version called Girls 
Rock Camp: All Grown Up. That’s when I 
had my chance to join in. 


of the All Grown Up weekend I par- 
ticipated in last year, but it went a little 
like this: Arrive at Queen’s House Retreat & 
Renewal Centre in Saskatoon. Meet fellow 


iE difficult to sum up the amazingness 


women who are about to expose their vul- 
nerabilities to complete the task ahead—in 
52 hours. Meet piano teacher. Learn piano. 
Tape letters A, B, C, D, E, F, and G onto 
every key on piano. Learn about history of 


black women in rock. Form band. Imme- 
diately love every woman in my band. Jam 
with band. Write melody. Add bassline. Add 
drums. Add piano chords. Laugh. Scribble 
chords on scrap paper. Learn about song- 
writing. Write lyrics. More laughs. Come up 
with band name. The Becky Dells—a pun 
on the Bechdel test, which measures sexism 
in movies and books by how often female 
characters talk to each other about some- 
thing other than men. Laugh some more. 
Practice. Try singing and playing piano at 
the same time. Fail. Practice some more. 


stanced and sweaty, making loud music, 
goes against what society deems to be fem- 
inine. The problem with this is that women 
and non-binary folks don’t see themselves 
in those situations. A recent report by the 
Annenberg Foundation studied 1,239 art- 
ists attached to 600 of the most popular 
songs in 2017. It found that 83.2 per cent 
of those artists were men. Of the 300 most 
popular songs of 2017, 98 per cent were 
produced by men. 

A cascade of consequences ensues; 
spaces are dominated by men, giving them 
license to sing, say and do less-than-de- 
sirable things—like verbal and physical 
harassment. “It affects womens ideas 
that they can be part of the music scene 
because they don’t see themselves repre- 
sented there as culture makers,’ explains 
Valle-Castro. “We need to create spaces for 
girls to feel awesome about themselves and 
to feel that they can do anything, that they 
are enough... that’s there’s no one way of 
being a girl.” 

This is where Girls Rock Camp Saska- 
toon comes in, and it’s just as awesome as it 
sounds. The premise is simple: female and 
gender non-conforming musicians from 
around Saskatoon host summer camps 
where they teach the next generation how 
to rock. Over the course of a week, partici- 
pants aged eight to 14 learn how to play an 
instrument, form a band, write a song, and 
perform their song at a showcase. Organiz- 
ers also hold workshops for the campers 


on topics like social justice, body positivity 
and women and non-binary folk’s contri- 
butions to rock music. 

The Saskatoon chapter of Girls Rock 
Camp started in 2013. It’s part of a much 
larger international alliance founded in 
Portland, Ore., in 2007. Today, there are 
roughly 100 Girls Rock Camp chapters 
around the world in places like Tokyo, 
Dublin, Melbourne, Reykjavik and Lima. 

“We are promoting the participation 
of women and non-binary folks in music, 
and that also has a social impact because 
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part of a Marilyn Manson cover band with other 
Girls Rock Saskatoon musicians. They played at a 
90s cover night to raise funds for the kids’ summer 
camps. 


ne year later, All Grown Up returns. I park 
() outside Queen’s House Retreat and walk 

through the snow towards the front doors, 
wishing I was participating again. I find the next gen- 
eration of keyboard players. One of them is Jena 
Schell. Other than Grade 6 band, Schell has never 
played an instrument. She does have experience, 
however, singing into her hairbrush as a child and 
frequenting karaoke joints in her 20s. She hints that 
she has stage fright and is feeling nervous about the 
showcase. I make a mental note not to tell her about 
my left hand’s faulty performance last year. Even 
though nobody noticed but me (right?), I don’t want 
to jinx her. Throughout the weekend, Schell learns 
some piano and forms a band—The Crayolas. They 
have a haunting, moody sound and an awesome pia- 
no melody to match. 

This year’s showcase fills Amigos Cantina again. 
In the crowd, there’s a mix of seasoned Girls Rock 
musicians, All Grown Up alumni, family, friends and 
other folks from the local music scene—all here to 
support the newest musicians to join their ranks. 

When the Crayolas play their song, Schell belts it! 
She sounds amazing. I can’t believe she can sing like 
that and play at the same time. I must ask her about 
this later. 

I spot Krysa in the crowd. It’s been a couple of 
weeks since I saw her play at The Capitol Music 
Club. Instead of being on the stage, she’s now stand- 
ing in front of it, holding a camera; she’s volunteered 
to take photos of the showcase. Krysa has helped 
teach bass at the kids’ summer camp every year since 
it started, but hasn’t been free to volunteer during All 
Grown Up. She’s inspired to see that the same posi- 
tive energy from the kids’ camps was here tonight. “T 
felt really excited and happy for them and the crowd 
was so amazing. The minute they stepped on the 
stage... everyone just looked like naturals,” she says. 

When the bands play their last notes and the 
house lights come on, participants and fellow musi- 
cians hang around. It’s like they don’t want to leave. 
They don’t want to go back to “regular life” that ex- 
ists outside those wrought iron doors. But that’s kind 
of the point—to take the encouragement, support, 
and confidence fostered at Girls Rock Camp, walk 
out those doors and share it with the rest of the 
world. = 


All Grown Up campers sing the official Girls Rock Camp Saskatoon song on stage at Amigos Cantina in Saskatoon. 
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IN THE HOUSE 


In January, Peter Mansbridge, arguably the most trusted voice in Canada, presented the 
School of Journalism’s 37th annual Minifie Lecture. Captivating a capacity crowd with 
comedy, the stories behind his stories and the challenging road ahead for journalists, 
Mansbridge’s lecture, titled “The Future of News”and excerpted below, made for an 


Photos by Brandon Harder 


even try to get it right. At worst, it’s flat out lies used for a sinister 
outcome. 


ON TRUTH: Nothing is more sacred in our industry 


than the truth. Because when it comes down to it, you cannot 
argue with the truth, no matter how hard you try. It is the truth. 


So finding it, speaking it, sharing it is all that matters. Nothing is 


more vital. And we need to be prepared to risk everything to get 
it. We need to fight for the facts. Because you fight injustice with 
facts. You battle a bully with facts. 


ON DONALD TRUMP: The word “lic” used to be 


a blacklisted term for our industry. Journalists would bend over 
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unforgettable evening. 


ple’s worldview. If a “truth” isn’t liked, it’s been decided by those 
who can’t bear to hear it, that it is, in fact, not the truth. Welcome 
to the world of fake news. 

Now let me be clear. Fake news is a real issue. In real fake news, 
false stories are passed off as real news to influence an outcome. 
It’s Russia planting stories through social media, with the intention 
of trying to sway an election. It’s doctored videos passed off as 
real events to promote hate and division. That is fake news, and it’s 
a real threat to any society. 

We should all be concerned with fake news. But fake news is 
not CNN. It’s not The New York Times. It’s not the Ottawa Citi- 
zen. It’s not the CBC. It’s not any organization that practices real 
journalism. Fake news is at best a propaganda machine that doesn’t 


ANY REAL JOURNALIST KNOWS 
THAT OUR ENTIRE EXISTENCE IS 
BUILT ON TELLING THE TRUTH. 


—PETER MANSBRIDGE 


ON FAKE NEWS: There is so much to understand and 


unpack in today’s global world—it’s an embarrassment of riches 
for a journalist. It’s exciting. Or it should be. But with every high, 
there is a low. And what a low. 

As we are witnessing some of the best work we have seen by 
journalists around the world, we are also facing an unprecedented 
attack on our industry. 

What concerns me today, and what should concern all of you is 
that it’s not just our industry under attack, but the major principle 
it stands for. Truth is under attack. And those brave enough to tell 
the truth are being cut down like never before. 

Telling the truth used to be something that was admired. Now 
it’s something you're blasted for if it doesn’t fit into certain peo- 
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Journalism matters. 
And this book proves it. 
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in power to do the same around the world. He has surrounded 
himself with liars. They lie to their voters, to the media, to each 
other. And when others tell the truth, when others deal in facts, 
not fictions, the liars have the audacity to call the truth-tellers liars. 
They have the audacity to call investigative reporting—that takes 
months of time, energy and money, that corroborate stories again 
and again, that cross every “T” and dot every “T’—fake. 


Full transcripts of this and other Minifie lectures are available at the 
School of Journalism. 


Call 306-585-4420 or visit: 


backwards not to use it. Because it was loaded. It implied terrible 
things—primarily, the willful intent to deceive. 

Think about that. It takes intent to lie. It’s not a mistake, or a 
confusion or mis-speak. It’s a conscious decision not to tell you the 
truth because it isn’t in someone’s best interest. 

When Donald Trump first took office, most journalists used 
every other word possible: mislead, misinform, interpretations, fic- 
tions, falsehoods, deceptions, even “untruths” before so many of 
us couldn’t take it anymore. He lies. He’s a liar. 

And he’s not the only one. He’s given license to so many people 


JAMES M. MINIFIE was crusading 


al journalist and outspoken advocate of 
° truth and the freedom to tell it. Born 
in England in 1900, his family immi- 
grated to Canada in 1909, homestead- 
ing at Vanguard, Sask. He attended 
Regina College, the University of 
Saskatchewan, Oxford (as a Rhodes 
Scholar) and the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Minifie’s career as a journalist began 
in 1929 when he joined the staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune as Paris correspondent. Along 
with contemporaries George Orwell and Ernest Hemingway, 
Minifie covered the Spanish Civil War and Mussolini’s rise 
to power. During the Second World War he reported on the 
Battle of Britain from London, where he lost an eye from a 
German bomb blast while watching an air raid. After the war 
Minifie began his long association with CBC as Washington 
correspondent, first on radio, then on television. The Minifie 
Lectures, hosted by the University of Regina’s School of Jour- 
nalism, salute that courageous reporter from Vanguard, Sask., 


and what his legacy represents: the importance of Canadian eS 
journalism to our democratic society. www.facebook.com/urjschool @uofrjournalism @URJschool 
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Previous, above, and next page: DJ Kim, a padre and reservist for the Royal Regina Rifles and a 
chaplain for the Regina and Moose Jaw police services, is a formet gang member and military man 
from South Korea who came to Canada in 1993 to attend Concordia Lutheran Seminary. 


heir first meeting happened in Unit 4 during a game 

of ping-pong, Michael Meszaros grew up in Regent 

Park, back when it was Toronto’s roughest neigh- 

bourhood. A life of gangs, crime and drugs followed 

him to Regina at age 12. And now he was doing time 
at the Paul Dojack Youth Centre, a facility for young offenders. 

Fifteen years old and paddle in hand, his smile was met by an- 
other as Padre DJ Kim walked into the unit. Kim made his way 
towards him almost immediately. 

The unlikely pair played ping-pong for a while and then sat 
down to chat. For reasons he can’t explain, Meszaros found him- 
self able to talk to Kim in ways he had never been able to with 
anyone else. 

During his time in Dojack, Kim would come see him twice a 
week. Meszaros finally had someone who was there for him no 
matter what. For the first time, he shared his life story without fear 
of being judged. He didn’t know why he trusted Kim so much. Per- 
haps it was Kim’s positive energy. He was the only person to truly 
accept Meszaros for who he was despite his crimes. 

Six years later, Meszaros sits in a non-contact visitors’ room at 
the Regina Provincial Correctional Centre, an adult facility. He is 
three months away from finishing his latest in a string of sentences. 

“Tve spent eight plus years of my life in jail and no matter what, 
he never turns me down. He’s always there for me,” says Meszaros. 
“He makes me want to live for something.” 

So for Meszaros and many others who grew to rely on Kim, it 
would have been a surprise to hear that a few years earlier, a bat- 
ticularly dark thought had entered Kim’s mind as he stared at his 
reflection in the mirror. 


The world would be better off without me. 


life too. Born in Taejon, South Korea in 1962, Don Joo 
Kim was one of three children. After his mother died when 
he was vety young, he bounced back and forth between relatives 


many of the people he now helps, Kim had a difficult‏ “ر1 


and group homes. His father, a military man, was seldom around 
and never really got to know his children. 

“Whenever I think about my childhood... there are some good 
memories, but mostly just painful memories,’ says Kim, today a 
solidly built man of 56, his black hair peppered with bits of grey. 

He had to grow up fast as the hole left by the absence of family 
was replaced over time with a growing feeling of anger. Realizing 
he needed to find a way to cope, Kim trained in martial arts. He put 
everything he had into those classes. But, still yearning for a sense 
of belonging, his extra-curricular activities took a different turn. 

At age 16 he became a member of the White Snake gang. There 
he found a brotherhood and a bond unlike anything he’d ever ex- 
petienced and would ever experience again. He rose in the ranks 
quickly, eventually becoming what they called a “hit man”—not 
killing, but challenging rival gang members to one-on-one fights 
in a territorial war. But as time went on he realized life as a gang 
member would eventually end in one of three ways. 

“Number one, youre going to have a good sleep, six feet 
down,” says Kim. “Or you end up being a vegetable.” 

Option three, life in jail. So two years after becoming a White 
Snake he got out while he still could. He worked various jobs as a 
cook until he was drafted for his three mandatory years of military 
service at age 20 and served as an infantry soldier in the demilita- 
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or the resources to help,” says Prachat. 

The financial pressure was one thing, 
but the emotional toll was another, perhaps 
bigger, hurdle. 


ightmares. Withdrawal. Loneli- 
ness. The weight wore on Kim 
right from the start, but a careful- 


ly constructed mask hid his struggle from 
the outside world. He had made the switch 
from the church to the street, again. He 
was back where he belonged—on the front 
lines, helping the “broken people.” But the 
trauma of others wore on his spirit and his 
mind. 

Irritability. Anger. Depression. 

Still he listened. A police officer re- 
counted a violent murder. A war vet de- 
scribed holding his buddy’s hand, attached 
to half a body, the other half blown up by 
a roadside bomb. A gang member recalled 
years of child abuse. 

How can humans do these kinds of things to 
other humans? 

The question circled Kim’s mind as he 
talked with, cried with, and sat with one 
broken soul after another, year after year. 
His number one goal was to be the best 
padre, the best caregiver. He excelled at it, 
but that pursuit turned him into something 
else at home. 

“I started re-experiencing their experi- 
ences and then I found myself almost be- 
coming a monster,” recalls Kim. 

The mask he wore at work—the one he 
used to convince people he was the same 
happy, positive Kim they had all grown to 
know and love—came off the moment he 
walked through the door at home. He dis- 
tanced himself from Miji. By not talking 
about his work and the effect it was having 
on him, he believed he was shielding her 
from the trauma. 

But then it bottled up inside. His tem- 
per flared. 

“Youre nasty to me, sometimes too 
much,” Miji said. “This is not you.” 

She urged him to get help. He didn’t lis- 
ten. One night, about three years after Kim 
began street ministry in Regina, they got 
into a big fight. It started over something 
small, but as pent up feelings burst out into 
the open like rushing water through flood- 
gates, things got out of control. 

“T never ever laid a hand on my wife,” 
says Kim. “I just destroyed everything in 
the house.” 

The next thing he knew, the police were 


rounded by good people. But there was still 
a part of him that felt empty—a void long- 
ing for the right thing to fill it up. 

Write a sermon. Visit a few people. Get 
a paycheque. Repeat. 

This is it, DJ? This is the reason you wanted 
to be a church minister? You re happy? 

“My life has always been kind of front 
line guy, which means I have lived with real 
people in the street, being a gangster, being 
a street fighter, being a frontline soldier,” 
says Kim. “What I really missed—a bond, 
a brotherhood.” 

In 2012, someone asked if he would be 
interested in joining the Royal Regina Rifles 
as a padre. He took it as a sign. Leaving 
Neudorf for Regina and a new mission, 
he was in his element again. He started 
out helping broken soldiers who had come 
back from Afghanistan, then expanded his 
reach to police officers who were strug- 
gling with the trauma of attending suicides 
and murders, and then to inmates like 
Meszaros, many of whom suffered horti- 
ble childhoods. 

He became the one thing he wished he’d 
had when he was in their shoes—someone 
to simply say, “I understand you. I care 
about you.” He wasn’t there to convert 
them. He was there to hold their hands. To 
listen. To laugh. To cry with them. To be 
there when everyone else has turned their 
backs. People are not their actions, he made 
a point of saying. Everyone deserves some 
unconditional support. 

As a chaplain for the Regina and Moose 
Jaw police services, and a frequent visitor to 
Dojack and the Correctional Centre, Kim’s 
unconventional “congregation” grew and 
his Lutheran Church title changed to ‘mis- 
sionary at large.” 

It wasn’t easy. He didn’t have a tradi- 
tional congregation to help fund his work 
and the church was only able pay him 60 
per cent of a standard salary. Miji managed 
a small restaurant in a local food court 365 
days a year for over three years to help 
them get by while Kim pursued his calling. 

“Even though I support it, didn’t mean 
it was easy,” says Miji about Kim’s work. 
“Its very difficult.” 

Tom Prachar, the Lutheran central 
district president based out of Winnipeg, 
recognizes the unique challenges of Kim’s 
mission. 

“We have to support him as best we can 
knowing... the people whose lives he does 
touch in many cases don’t have the money 


tized zone, 241 kilometres of highly forti- 
fied, heavily armed land bordering North 
and South Korea. Despite thousands of 
horrible experiences during his time in the 
military—which he is legally bound not to 
talk about—he said his military training 
taught him some of his greatest lessons. 

“(It taught me to be a man, taught me 
endurance, discipline, and at the end of the 
day they made me the kind of man who 
never gives up on anything,” says Kim. 

His time in the military, and the terri- 
ble experiences that came along with it, led 
him to ponder life and death and what kind 
of life comes after death. Seeking spiritual 
guidance, he began to speak with the army 
chaplain. His life was transformed as he be- 
came a Christian and found his calling. 

In 1985, three years after leaving the 
military, he married and began building a 
new life. With his wife Miji’s support, he 
studied hard to earn a degree from Korea 
Baptist Theological University/Seminary 
in 1992. He worked as a youth minister for 
some time, but after a lifetime of being on 
the front lines in one way or another, he 
found he wasn’t happy in the church. 

“There was always some kind of deep 
hole in my heart,” says Kim. 

He began visiting low-income factory 
workers and volunteered as a chaplain at 
a youth correctional centre instead, acting 
as mote of a social worker than a church 
minister. But his faith in God remained an 
important part of his life. In the early 90s, 
he discovered German theologist and lead- 
et of the Protestant Reformation, Martin 
Luther. Falling in love with Luther’s rev- 
olutionary ideas, Kim sought more. With 
no Lutheran seminary in Korea, he left for 
Canada on a student visa in 1993, leaving 
Miji and their four-year-old son behind. 


CC en I look back at those 
times, I would say they are 
one of the very painful 

times, because I missed them just horribly,” 

recalls Kim. 

After three-and-a-half years apart from 
his family, Kim graduated from Concordia 
Lutheran Seminary and got his first call to a 
congregation by the Lutheran Church-Can- 
ada Central District. The family was final- 
ly reunited when Miji and his now nine- 
year-old son joined him in Canada. They 
spent the next 15 years at Trinity Lutheran 
Church in Neudorf, Sask., population 281. 

It was fun for a while. They were sur- 
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Madeline Kotzer, centre, reporting for CBC Saskatchewan, where she started as a School of Journalism intern and now serves as social media news editor. 
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information contact the School of Journalism at 306-585-4420 or journalism@uregina.ca. 
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slowly began to heal. He learned how to 
open up to his wife and he found ways to 
cope—a workout at the gym, the uncon- 
ditional love of his dogs Heinz, Annie 
and Simba. Now when Kim sees a sign of 
stress he recognizes it as a red flag. It’s a 
signal to retreat from the field and take care 
of himself. 

Recognizing a need for more support, 
the Lutheran Church set up a local com- 
mittee to meet with Kim at least twice a 
year, more if he feels the need. As well, 
they now fully fund his mission. 

“I used to believe that my role was 
helping people—not asking for help,” says 
Kim. “But now I can say if I need help, I 
never hesitate asking,” 

He said these words just after a sched- 
uled surgery. An ankle replacement would 
have him off his feet—and off the job— 
for at least six weeks. 

Before the surgery, he went to Dojack 
to tell the boys he’d be away for a while. It 
pained him to think about not being there 
for them if they needed it. 

“What?!” they yelled. They were pissed. 

“T am so scared because I’ve never ever 
done this kind of major surgery,” Kim ad- 
mitted to them. 

“You're scared?” they asked. 

“Yeah,” he answered. “So I’m going to 
ask you guys, pray for me right now.” 


to share some of their sessions. 

A veteran psychologist, Arbuthnott 
spent more than 30 years of his career 
working with police officers and members 
of the military. Like Kim, he was famil- 
iar with the kind of trauma his patients 
suffered and he understood the weight it 
burdened Kim with—a burden that mate- 
rialized into symptoms of post-traumatic 
stress disorder through secondary trauma. 

Dr. Nick Carleton, a psychology pro- 
fessor at the University of Regina, special- 
izes in operational stress injuries including 
PTSD. 

“Indirect exposure is receiving increas- 
ing attention in the literature because of 
growing amounts of evidence that in fact 
you don’t necessarily need to be actually 
there... in order for you to have difficul- 
ties,” he says. 

While there are many factors that im- 
pact something as complicated as mental 
health, Carleton says there are four broad 
symptom groups associated with PTSD, 
whether through direct or indirect exposure 
to trauma: fe-experiencing trauma through 
dreams or intrusive thoughts; avoiding 
stimuli related to the traumatic event; neg- 
ative thoughts and mood, including being 
mote likely to believe negative things about 
yourself; and hyperarousal—irritability and 
hypervigilance. 


knocking at his door. An unmasked Kim 
stood before their eyes. Shame and indigni- 
ty overwhelmed him. Miji left. Now home 
alone, he stared into the mirror in the base- 
ment of their home. 

This is it. You lost your dignity, your self-pride 
and you're just about to lose your love, your wife. 

He found himself trapped in a dark 
box, feeling unbearably alone. 

“All the sermons I was preaching to 
people, ‘Praise to God, God is the strength, 
God is the rock of strength, God is a for- 
tress? All bullshit. All gone,” thought Kim. 

He lost faith in God. He lost faith in 
humanity. He lost faith in himself. And the 
idea of suicide, something he never fully 
understood until this moment, was sud- 
denly calling. 

The world would be better off without me. 


4 4 hat’s the difference be- 
tween a hero and a watr- 
rior?” asked psychologist 


Dr. Dennis Arbuthnott. It’s a question 
Kim will never forget. It’s the question that 
saved him. 

At first the answer seemed obvious. 
A hero and a warrior? They are the same. 
They are willing to die for their beliefs and 
the rights of others. 

Yes, replied the doctor, but there is one 
important difference between the two. A 


HE ROSE IN THE RANKS QUICKLY, EVENTUALLY BECOMING WHAT THEY 
CALLED A “HIT MAN"—NOT KILLING, BUT CHALLENGING RIVAL GANG 
MEMBERS TO ONE-ON-ONE FIGHTS IN A TERRITORIAL WAR. 


And they did, 12  street-toughened 
youth in the maximum security wing of 
the Paul Dojack Youth Centre, home to 
the most violent offenders. They gathered 
around Kim, each placing a hand on him. 
One of them said a prayer. The profession- 
al preacher was outdone by a boy. 

“So you may ask why I keep on doing 
this,” says Kim. “Because of that love.” 

“It’s a fact of my life as long as I’ve 
been in this type of ministry—having 
nightmares, bad dreams, some emotional 
crashes,” he says. “Don’t feel sorry for me. 
Pm happy.” 

“Why? Honourable duty, honourable 
wound.” # 


While Kim attempted to hide his strug- 
gles from the world, not everyone was 
fooled. 

“People were talking and saying that pa- 
dre’s not really himself,’ remembers Shane 
Zess, regimental sergeant major with the 
Royal Regina Rifles. 

Michael Meszaros also noticed a 
change. “He seemed really stressed out and 
that’s when I kind of stopped talking about 
my issues. I starting listening to his issues,” 
he recalls. 

Taking six months off work, Kim saw 
Dr. Arbuthnott once a week. Through a 
combination of medication, cognitive be- 
havioural treatments and mindfulness he 


hero dies on the battlefield and he ceases 
to be of help. A warrior knows when he is 
wounded and when to retreat and heal. 

“So Dj, it’s going to be our journey to- 
gether,’ Arbuthnott told him. “This is my 
job, helping you be able to switch from 
your hero mode to the warrior mode. 

You are here. You are wounded, badly 
wounded. This is time for you to recover 
from your wound and then once you are 
healed you can go back to your battlefield.” 

“It had a very profound effect on him 
and I think that was one of the things that 
had him say, “This man understands me,” 
says Arbuthnott three-and-a-half years lat- 
er. He has been given permission by Kim 
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to the federal Pan-Canadian Framework on 
Clean Growth and Climate Change on Feb. 
28, 2018. And now the provincial govern- 
ment is set to file a lawsuit against Ottawa 
over the plan’s imposed national carbon 
tax. Saskatchewan misses out on $62 mil- 
lion as a result, funding offered to the prov- 
inces to kickstart clean energy programs. 
But Clarke is determined to keep 
talking to people despite the hostile atmo- 
sphere. “How many people... write a letter 
of become involved in something? I don’t 
know,” he says. “But we'll on keep fight- 
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ack on the farm near Edenwold, 
B all didn’t go as planned. Clarke and 

Martin’s dream was to plant most- 
ly native grass, but they soon realized they 
didn’t have the pocketbook. Native plant 
seeds ate expensive because of the time 
it takes to harvest them, and even with a 
rebate offered by Ducks Unlimited Cana- 
da, the couple’s seed mix included cheaper, 
non-native species like Meadow Brome and 
Green Pubescent Wheatgrass. 

Martin and Clarke’s neighbours helped 
them reseed half of their cropland in 2010, 
the spring after the couple moved in. The 
tractor pulled the seed drill along, cutting 
rows into the soil with rotating discs, seeds 
falling among the wheat stalks already in 
the field. The wheat would keep the weeds 
under control while the grasses established. 
That spring was the wettest on record for 
southern Saskatchewan and while 40 rural 
communities claimed agricultural disas- 
ter across the Prairies due to the rain, the 
moisture helped Martin and Clarke’s em- 
bryonic pasture to establish. 

It’s in the process of trying to rebuild 
native prairie that Joni Mitchell’s line— 
“you don’t know what you’ve got till it’s 
gone”—tings true. Pulling up prairie de- 
stroys a complex web of interconnected 
plant species, ranging from tall grasses to 
millennia-old lichens and mosses on the 
ground. 

Martin says the big hurdle is overcom- 
ing the weeds. They inevitably take over 
once the native cover is gone because na- 
tive species take longer to establish. “It’s al- 
most impossible to get it back the way that 
it should be,” she says. 

Settling for non-invasive, non-native 
species was a compromise Martin and 
Clarke were both willing and forced to 
make. They added native Blue Grama 
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fects of climate change are happening on a 
global scale, but also on a local one. While 
Regina, Saskatchewan’s capital city, doesn’t 
have cars floating along its streets, Clarke 
emphasizes that 2017 was the second driest 
year on record for the city and the driest 
ever for Moose Jaw and Assiniboia. Be- 
cause of dry ground that shifted, Regina 
spent $4 million on water-main breaks the 
same year. 

“Were doomed,’ one man whispers 
loudly. 

When Clarke is done, some press for- 
ward to talk with him at the front while 
others visit in the red vinyl chairs or drift 
toward the coffee and cookies on the back 
table. If Clarke is craving a cup of coffee, 
he never makes it past the seats. 

After the last group says goodbye—all 
women, like 93-year-old Doreen who push- 
es a walker and worries about the polar 
bears and is getting hearing aids in a few 
days—Clarke sits down with a sigh. 

“Are you tited of hearing me talk?” he 
says, grinning, before drinking from his 
glass of water. 

It seems like he’s preached to the choir. 
These arent people who need convincing; 
many are already concerned. Clarke even 
knows some of them. And, for today, he’s 
okay with that. “The big piece of these talks 
is just to have the conversation, especially 
in Saskatchewan where, you know, climate 
change is kind of a dirty word,” he says. He 
hopes the conversation will spread. 

Clarke teaches Grades 6 and 7 at Regi- 
na’s Lakeview Elementary School. His stu- 
dents helped him present his first talk. Since 
then he figures he’s presented to 500 peo- 
ple by the time he brought his slide show 
to Fort Qu’Appelle. He wonders if he has 
made any impact. Making climate change 
reality a palatable prairie message is nothing 
short of a challenge, but he has seen at least 
some opinions change. He says his father 
wasn’t sure about humans causing climate 
change but is now convinced after seeing 
the climate talk. Such small gains are the 
reality of conservation work, something to 
which Clarke has resigned himself. Host 
of The Prairie Naturalist on CJTR Regina 
Community Radio, he’s a well-known voice 
in the province’s conservation community 
but is unsure how many others outside that 
small community are listening. 

Recent political moves in Saskatchewan 
don’t encourage him either. Saskatchewan 
is the only province that refused to sign on 


threat, however. According to a 2016 re- 
port from the World Wildlife Fund, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta had the highest 
rates of prairie conversion to cropland in 
the Northern Great Plains. 

While the prairie quietly erodes, anoth- 
er threat now looms. Saskatchewan has en- 
trenched itself as the world’s second highest 
per-capita contributor to greenhouse gas 
emissions, accelerating the damage done by 
climate change, a reality that on the prairies 
means more intense storms and droughts 
that threaten native grasslands and other 
prairie ecosystems. 


he small audience gathered at the 

Fort Qu’Appelle Senior Citizen’s 

Recreation Hall gasps as water from 
a storm cell falls like a nuclear bomb on 
houses in Tucson, Ariz. It’s as if the divine 
commitment to never again flood the earth 
was revoked for fun, just to see what would 
happen. Described as a “wet microburst” 
by local papers, for Tucson residents there 
would have been nothing micro about it. 

Jared Clarke, standing to the left of the 
screen, pauses for the reaction and then 
moves on to the next slide. 

Clarke’s neat appearance—blue suit 
jacket, white collared shirt, jeans and suede 
shoes—cuts a contrast with footage of cha- 
os: trucks and cars floating in muddy water 
down a street in Spain; blue-white glaciers, 
like the icy walls of Superman’s Fortress 
of Solitude, exploding and crumbling into 
nothingness; a global warming time-lapse 
spreading graphic orange over black. 

Since January, Clarke has been giving 
Al Gore’s Climate Reality Project presen- 
tation on weekends and evenings at com- 
munity centres and libraries in small towns 
in southern Saskatchewan. He attended 
Gore’s climate leadership conference in 
Pittsburgh last October and, like a revival 
preacher, with a small emblematic green 
circle pinned to his left lapel, now spreads 
climate awareness like the gospel truth. 

This being his eighth talk, Clarke knows 
the material well and speaks with convic- 
tion. 

Despite his grey-flecked hair, at 32, 
Clarke is easily one of the youngest people 
in the room. The average age of the small 
crowd looks to be 60. People sit comfort- 
ably with Tim Horton’s coffee cups in their 
hands or notebooks on their laps. 

The presentation itself is made to con- 
vince people beyond a doubt that the ef- 


prairie has ever been released. In 2015, 
Saskatchewan’s Ministry of Environment 
began working on the Prairie Landscape 
Inventory, in response to the lack of data 
about the ecozone. But the project, which 
has so far only tested different ways of 
monitoring the endangered landscape, 
won't be completed for five to 10 years. 
In the meantime, Ben Sawa, a landscape 
ecologist for the landscape and habitat as- 
sessment section with the ministry, says the 
province doesn’t know how much native 
prairie is left. 

The only way to know is to invest in field 
work that validates satellite imagery that’s 
analyzed regularly. In other words, people 
would need to be out on the landscape it- 
self, which takes time and resources. It has 
been done, however. Alberta Environment 
and Parks completed a native prairie inven- 
tory in 1993 and updated it in 2006. The 
geospatial Grassland Vegetation Inventory 
provides “biophysical, anthropogenic and 
land-use inventory” of the southernmost 
part of the province. Likewise, the inde- 
pendent Alberta Biodiversity Monitoring 
Institute has been keeping track of habitat 
loss for two decades and compiles annual 
reports on the human footprint in each of 
its ecoregions. 

But in Saskatchewan, “Nobody’s doing 
it,’ says Chet Neufeld, the Native Plant So- 
ciety of Saskatchewan’s executive director 
in Saskatoon. 

Neufeld says most people in Saskatch- 
ewan’s conservation community guess that 
if newer images and data are released, more 
native prairie will be gone. He says the loss 
won't come from huge tracts of bulldozed 
land but smaller conversions: a quarter-sec- 
tion here, a road or two there. 

“Almost a death of a thousand cuts,” he 
says. 

The other threat is the destruction of 
habitat caused by invasive plant species. 
Kentucky Bluegrass, for example, the grass 
in conventional lawns, often makes its way 
from yard sites to prairie patches in the 
country. Once it takes root it becomes the 
dominant grass in the area, affecting the 
species that depend on the native grasses. 

“Nothing around here evolved with 
Kentucky Bluegrass dominating the land- 
scape,” says Neufeld. “So (animals are) all 
generally going to try and move out. You 
know, look for greener pastures, no pun 
intended.” 

Agricultural cultivation still remains a 


lennia. 

It’s a pattern across the world. Accord- 
ing to the International Union for Conser- 
vation Network, temperate grasslands are 
the most endangered and least protected 
ecosystem on the planet. Five per cent of 
the Northern Great Plains are located in 
Canada’s prairie provinces, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba, totalling 16 per 
cent of the provinces’ land area. Five per 
cent of a country doesn’t sound like much, 
but in Canada it means 114 million acres 
and, in Saskatchewan alone, 60 million 
acres. And of that five per cent of native 
prairie, only 3.5 per cent is protected. 


tisten Martin awakened to Sas- 
katchewan’s natural beauty when 
she surveyed piping plovers on 


the South Saskatchewan River for a re- 
search project with the Water Security 
Agency in 2005. Fascinated, she took more 
ecology courses for a science degree at the 
University of Regina. She went on to com- 
plete an honour’s degree on Sprague’s pip- 
its, a grassland bird, and a master’s on the 
Yellow Rail, a secretive water bird that nests 
in wetlands. 

“You don’t really care about things that 
you don’t know about,” says Martin. “Un- 
less you’ve experienced the prairies and you 
know how vibrant and how beautiful they 
are... you probably don’t care about them.” 

It’s not hard to speculate why southern 
Saskatchewan’s natural landscape—trolling 
plains of mixed and moist mixed grasses 
with occasional groves of small trees or 
bush—doesn’t garner the protection or 
fervour of, say, rainforests. The ecological 
drama of prairie land is by its very nature 
harder to see because most of it unfolds 
in the grasses themselves. One quarter-sec- 
tion (160 acres) of native prairie contains 
up to 100 different plants, which provide 
nesting grounds for dozens of migrating 
bird species. 

Knowing exactly how much native prai- 
rie remains is like chasing the wind. Twenty 
per cent, a figure quoted regularly by the 
conservation community, comes from a 
2001 study by the Native Plant Society of 
Saskatchewan, and is based on 24-year-old 
satellite imagery. 

While data from Agriculture and Agri- 
Food Canada shows that grassland land 
cover decreased by 2 million acres between 
1990 and 2015, no provincial government 
report specifying the amount of native 


edar chips spill from the walls 

of Kristen Martin and Jared 

Clarke’s newly bought bun- 

galow. Family and friends 

are busy prying off wood- 
en siding flecked with peeling paint. The 
home’s only insulation, the chips had been 
packed between the two-by-fours and, after 
60 years, had settled to the bottom of the 
frame. Scattered on the ground, they join 
glass windowpanes that have tumbled into 
the grass after a simple push from the in- 
side. The doors, windows and siding are all 
being replaced to make their new home liv- 
able in the winter. The wallpaper and green 
carpet that covers the floors, even the bath- 
room, will come out later. 

For $171,000, Martin and Clarke 
bought 160 acres of land just northwest of 
Edenwold, Sask. The 115 acres of wheat 
and canola waving in the wind would soon 
be harvested, the soil hosting those roots 
for one final winter. Come spring the crop- 
land, a mainstay since German-speaking 
immigrants settled the area in the 1880s, 
would be reseeded with the help of the 
neighbours, many of whom had been 
farming those grains for decades. But Mar- 
tin and Clarke wanted them gone. They 
had moved here, 40 kilometres northeast 
of their hometown, Regina, for one reason: 
to nurture what many have forgotten and 
few value. It was time to return the land 
to grass. 

While “prairie” is an official descriptor 
for the province of Saskatchewan (used by 
the Canadian Encyclopedia, for example), 
it is, in fact, a complete misnomer. Over 80 
per cent of native prairie in the province, 
a landscape denoted by grassland and as- 
pen parkland, is gone. The remainder ex- 
ists in large federal pastures and Grasslands 
National Park in the province’s southwest 
corner, of in tiny patches dotting the bot- 
tom third of the province, where smaller 
pastures and marginal areas between fenc- 
es and roads have escaped cultivation. The 
majority of the habitat loss happened in 
the early 1900s, when the province’s popu- 
lation and cropland dramatically increased. 
Between 1906 and 1916, in the southwest 
corner alone, the number of people qua- 
drupled and cropland increased ninefold. 
The majority of prairie residents living now 
wouldn’t remember a time when yellow 
fields of canola didn’t outnumber wheat- 
grass and golden gaillardia, plants that have 
blown in the wind each summer for mil- 
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flowers growing in the pasture. 

The second half of Clarke and Martin’s cropland was seeded 
last summer, a field they plan to use for hay once the grass es- 
tablishes, which could take a couple of years. Conscious of their 
carbon emissions from driving so much, they used their wedding 
money to put solar panels on their roof in 2016 and bought a hy- 
brid vehicle at the end of 2017. For Clarke, their lifestyle choices 
are a result of looking the future of the prairie in the face and 
realizing what’s at stake. The fact that 50 per cent of land-based 
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stand. “I’m often considered to be non-progressive because I don’t 
bulldoze every tree down,” he says. He admires Clarke and Martin 
for the fact that they are young farmers putting the ecological value 


of the land first. “They are model young people that we need in 
our society, in rural Saskatchewan in particular where most of us 
are older.” 

For Martin, living in the country with the twins can be isolating, 
but the land makes up for it. When they step outside their door, 
she says her kids see garter snakes, lots of different birds and wild- 


Above: Kristen Martin and Jared Clarke 
pose for a photo on their farm northwest 
of Edenwold, Sask. Opening spread: A 
dragonfly buzzes above a section of the 
couple’s 160 acres. 


Grass and Green Needlegrass to their mix, which also included 
native Slender and Western Wheaterasses. Over the years, they’ve 
harvested seeds from the native wildflower garden in their front 
yard. When there’s a wet day, they drop the seeds on the ground in 
the pasture and push them into the soil with their feet. Now when 
they look out on the field, the purple heads of Prairie Clover, Wild 
Western Bergamot, Giant Hyssop and yellow stalks of Golden- 
rods dot the horizon. 

“You'll have an approximation of a prairie but you just won’t 
have the same thing,” says Neufeld. “Anybody who practices res- 
toration will agree that conservation is best because once it’s gone, 
it’s gone. You cannot replace that. That took 10 to 15,000 years of 
evolution to happen.” 

Martin and Clarke originally wanted to put their grassland back 
to its prehistoric use and raise bison on the land, but their neigh- 
bours politely shook their heads. 

“They were like, ‘Oh boy, there’s no way,” laughs Martin, who 
recalls being told they didn’t have the infrastructure to raise the 
massive creatures. After deciding they couldn’t make cows work 
either, they settled on goats, a smaller and more manageable rumi- 
nant. Since 2010, they’ve averaged 35 goats a year, but are down 
to 11 now. The goats keep the weeds down in the grassland in 
the summer. In the fall some of the animals are sold for meat in 
Regina. 

It’s kidding season and, every two hours, Martin walks on the 
snowy path through the grove of spruce and ash lining the western 
side of the house. Her brown snow pants and orange toque stand 
out against the snow, which in March stubbornly sticks around. 
Six-year-old twins Teal and Rowan amble along, underneath the 
branches where chickadees sing. Past the trees and through the 
wooden gate is the small red barn, where goats and their kids keep 
warm under heat lamps, snuggled in hay. The first kids were born 
in the small field behind the barn five days ago, at the end of a bit- 
ter cold snap in the middle of the month. Martin regularly checks 
the field and brings any new kids into the barn so that their wet 
fur doesn’t freeze in the wind. Rowan and Teal feed grass to their 
favourite goat, Cutie, a white doe, and her new kid, Cockapoo. 

Martin stays at home with the twins and the goats and works as 
a server at Bronco’s Pub and Grill in a nearby town, Pilot Butte, in 
the evenings. She had the twins right after she finished her mastet’s 
degree. Before that she worked as a field technician for Environ- 
ment Canada and Ducks Unlimited. She hopes to work in biology 
again, when the kids are in school full time, but the scarcity of 
daycare near Edenwold makes it challenging. Her days are full, in- 
cluding acting as the secretary for Public Pastures-Public Interest, 
a small organization that raises awareness about native prairie in 
community pastures and public land. 

The Public Pastures group holds its monthly meetings in Regi- 
na. While the conservation community in Saskatchewan is small, 
the farmers among them are even harder to find. 

“We're kind of alone in our field,” says Lorne Scott, a 71-year- 
old farmer from Indian Head and friend of Martin and Clarke. 
Scott has farmed for 35 years near Indian Head and was Minis- 
ter of the Environment for the Saskatchewan NDP from 1995 
to 1999. An active bird-bander who works with national and in- 
ternational conservation organizations, Scott put a conservation 
easement on his land to protect the bush and wetlands that provide 
habitat for wildlife, something he says other farmers don’t under- 
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species will be gone by the end of the century is the 
projection he wrestles with the most. 

“That blows my mind,” he says. “As a dad, as 
a teacher who works with kids all the time I think, 
what kind of future are we leaving these guys?” 

For Martin, their decision to restore prairie and 
live away from the city has meant they understand 
how their land supports them. The danger of in- 
tense droughts hit home last summer, when their 
dugout went dry. 

“We could potentially run out (of water),” she 
says, “and so you really think about... how what you 
do affects the land because you need the land to sur- 
vive.” 

Martin’s words have even more import with the 
threat of climate change. While grassland has a myr- 
iad of ecological benefits like water and air filtration 
and soil stability, research from Diego Steinaker at 
the University of Regina in 2013 suggests that grass- 
lands sequester more than double the amount of 
carbon in the ground per hectare, per year, than the 
Weyburn-Midale carbon storage project. So if prairie 
residents want climate solutions, all they have to do 
is look at the grass underneath their feet and make 
sure it stays there. When prairie is plowed, some 
studies show it loses around 50 per cent of the car- 
bon stored in the soil through its plant matter. 

“Native prairie should play an important part 
in... Saskatchewan’s climate change plans in the fu- 
ture,” says Clarke. “We need to protect native prairie 
so that it can continue to sequester carbon out of 
the atmosphere.” 

After encouraging the group to pressure govern- 
ments to pursue renewable energy and join initia- 
tives like solar co-ops, Clarke ended his presentation 
in Fort Qu’Appelle by asking everyone what they 
would tell their grandkids, when, in 20 years, they 
ask, “What did you do to solve the climate crisis?” It 
was a bold question to pose to a room full of prai- 
tie people, who, at best, are conflicted about climate 
change and can see few alternatives to their current 
way of life. Weather variability is a natural part of the 
prairies and floods in Spain have little relevance in 
a larger province with a fraction of the population. 
But with wetter springs and drier summers projected 
for the rest of the century, the fate of Saskatche- 
wan’s already threatened landscape is unclear. The 
patch of prairie Martin and Clarke restored is now 
safe, but much more remains unprotected. 

“Can we call ourselves prairie people if there’s no 
more prairie left?” asks Clarke. # 
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Clarke takes his goats to pasture. 
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Photo by Jim Hall 


Clockwise from top right: Murray MacDonald 
inside his food truck on a Regina street; Jeanine 
Hackl, a social work student at FNUniv, entered 
the program to empower Indigenous families; 
Regina Pats goaltender Max Paddock stands 
for the national anthem before playing the 
Prince Albert Raiders. 


Photo by Janelle Blakley 
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Photo by Harrison Brooks 


PH OTOG RAPHY. as Cornell Capa once said, “is the most vital, effective 


and universal means of communication of facts and ideas between peoples and na- 
tions.” Here at the School of Journalism we tend to agree. Whether our students go on 
to work at small town newspapers or big city magazines, in television, radio or online, 
they'll be called upon to show and tell stories with photos. In our three core print classes, 
students are required to shoot photos for every story they write. In JRN 312 (Photojour- 
nalism), an elective now open to students from outside the School of Journalism, students 
spend an entire semester examining the role and placement of photojournalism in mass 
media and shoot assignments such as WHL hockey games, feature photos, portraits, 
breaking news and long-term personal projects. The photos on the these pages are 
some of the best from our students in 2018. 


Photo by Jennifer Ackerman 


Photo by Madina Azizi 


Clockwise from top left: Firefighters douse 
hotspots after Lang’s Cafe, a popular 
restaurant in Regina, was destroyed by fire 
on April 4, 2018; The sun rises over early 
morning traffic on Regina’s Ring Road; The 
Regina Women’s March, Jan. 20, 2018. 


Photo by Heidi Atter 
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Interested In Journalism or 
communications’? 


We're opening up select classes to outside students! 


JMS a S isibilitie 9 (JRN 302): A critical look at the social role and ethical 
0 8 of the 1 3 introduction to 0٤ responsibilities and legal parameters, including 
court reporting, image use, libel and slander, protecting sources, etc. A focus on understanding journalist rights, 
including freedom of expression, access to information, and the justice system. 


Photo by Lynn Giesbrecht 


Photo by Brenna Engel 


stige JoUrnallSm (JRN 307): The history and social role of investigative journal- 
ism. TET i ete eRe fool and techniques, including accessing public information, approach- 
ing and interviewing hostile sources, computer assisted reporting, online resources, ethical pitfalls, journalistic 
numeracy, avoiding legal problems, ensuring accuracy, fact-checking and security. 


Clockwise from top left: Jesse Gabrielle of the Regina Pats chirps the 
Swift Current Broncos’ bench during WHL action Friday, March 16, 
2018; First year students Beth Giesbrecht, left, and Felicia Oostra 
hang out in Giesbrecht’s dorm room at Millar College of the Bible in 
Pambrun, Sask.; The Konkel family raise and homeschool their seven 
children in this home in Bredenbury, Sask.; Horses make their way to 
the corral at the Pinay Ranch at Peepeekesis First Nation. 


orary Issues in Journalis (JRN 308): This course examines selected 
topics of کرک کر‎ to مو‎ and aims to promote ا‎ responses to journalistic issues, interpreting 
and disseminating information about an increasingly complex world, technological advances in reporting, and 
developing journalistic fluency in a mediated culture. 


Photo by Alec Konkel 


Ph oto} ournalism (JRN 312): A detailed examination of the photojournalist’s role in the news 
gathering process. A focus on communicating through digital imagery and the power of visual storytelling, with 
emphasis on practical approaches, techniques and ethical image editing. 


۷ ۱ tin J (JRN 413): An intensive writing seminar/workshop with a focus on develop- 
ing the creative voice and noe to apply literary conventions to journalistic writing. A detailed examination of 
the roots of New Journalism, creative non-fiction, literary journalism, self-directed journalism and the freelance 
environment. 


Indic genous Feo 0 les and the 55 (JRN 480): This course investigates the fair- 
ness, accuracy and inclusion of 00ئ0‎ representations in the media. Topics range from under-representa- 
tion, under-reporting of Indigenous issues, media cultural imperialism, framing from the “romantic Indian” and 
“the Hollywood Indian” to the “criminal Indian” and difficult reporting challenges and alternatives. 


For more information call 306-585-4420 or visit: 


School of Journalism‏ یہ 
University of Regina Ei... com/urjschool‏ ل 


j | @uofrjournalism ھت‎ 


Photo by Annette Ermine 
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Each year about 40 Canadian first responders commit suicide. 
EMT Shane Kunz has learned the importance of seeking help. 


Story and photos 
by 
REBBECA MARROQUIN 
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Previous, below, and next page: 
Shane Kunz has witnessed his share 
of trauma, some involving close 
friends, while working as an EMT 
in rural Saskatchewan. 
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again, this time by loud knocks on the front 
door. He glanced at the clock—8:00 a.m. 
and knew immediately something wasn’t 


right. Anxiously he walked to the door and 
turned the knob. A police officer stood in 
the hallway. 

The news was beyond terrible. Walking 
alone along the highway, his best friend 
Thompson had been struck and killed by a 
passing vehicle. 

The days and weeks passed. Kunz 
couldn’t walk through the room where 
Thompson’s belongings were scattered, so 
he moved into a vacant dorm room across 
the hall. The guilt was unbearable. How 
could he have let his best friend go for a 
walk so late at night? 

He turned to counselling to help him 
cope, yet still his grades plummeted be- 
low the entrance requirements for medical 
school. He dropped out and moved back 
to Anaheim. There he found a job work- 
ing for the village and made friends with 
a co-worker. Life was okay, but it wasn’t 
where he wanted to be. Unwilling to give 
up his dream to work in the medical field, 
he signed up for a paramedic course in Sas- 
katoon, 147 kilometres away. 

The third musketeer, Travis, now lived 
in Saskatoon, but Kunz turned down an of- 
fer to be his roommate because he did not 
want to risk losing him like he lost Thomp- 
son. He dove into his studies, though it was 
tough work. His practicums required him 
to treat actual patients in the field, which 
was highly stressful at times. One time he 
administered a medication that caused the 
patient’s airway to block. The patient sur- 
vived but it was a nerve-wracking experi- 
ence for a trainee. When he got through 
the training successfully, he felt more than 
ready to start fresh in a new town. 


elfort is a small city about an 
hours drive from Anaheim. 
Kunz settled into a new job as 


an emergency medical technician, only oc- 
casionally making the drive back home to 
visit his family. Once again, he was alone, 
outside the circle of Melfort’s social scene. 
When his old co-worker from the Anaheim 
village office moved to Melfort, they recon- 
nected. Kunz was happy to have someone 
to hang out with again. 

Meanwhile, Kunz’s job was very de- 
manding. As an EMT, he witnessed trau- 
ma every single day, from people getting 
stabbed to vehicle collisions. Arriving on 


rience mental health issues, because statis- 
tics are simply not available. What is known 
is that each year over 40 first responders in 
Canada, including paramedics, commit sui- 
cide. That is approximately four per month. 

For Kunz, who had few close friends, 
that Saturday afternoon was devastating. 
And it wasn’t the first time—or the last— 
he would face such heartbreak. 

Growing up in the tiny village of Ana- 
heim, Sask., population 210, there were 
only a dozen kids in his class. He stood 
apart from his classmates, tall and slim, 
with an awkward posture. Team sports— 
especially hockey—gave him a sense of 
belonging. His dad built a backyard rink on 
their acreage home, filling a sand pit with 
water and creating boards out of hay bales. 
Kunz practiced skating and shooting hock- 
ey pucks every chance he got. 

A few towns around Anaheim had Sas- 
katchewan Minor Hockey League teams. 
Soon he found a place with the Muenster 
Flyers, and became best friends with Bryce 
Thompson, who played for the Naicam 
Vikings, a rival in Kunz’s league. The only 
thing that separated them on the ice was 
the colour of their jerseys. 

In July 2013, Bryce and Kunz graduat- 
ed highschool and were both accepted at 
St. Peter’s College in Muenster, Sask., to 
prepare for medical studies. They became 
roommates in residence, and their friend- 
ship grew to include a neighbour across 
the hall, Travis. They were like the three 
musketeers, playing games and partying 
late into the night, never imagining tragedy 
could touch their futures. 

The late night talks and video games 
were fun, but Kunz’s homework was piling 
up, his grades slowly declining, In late Janu- 
ary 2014, Kunz decided to go back home to 
Anaheim for the weekend to study without 
distractions. When he came back to the res- 
idence on Sunday evening, his friends de- 
cided to write the night off and do some- 
thing fun. They broke into a classroom on 
the top floor of the college building and 
had enough drinks to feel a buzz. At about 
1:00 a.m., they headed back to their dorms 
and slept through the loud winter wind. 

Only a couple of hours later, Kunz was 
awakened by Thompson, dressed in winter 
gear. He told Kunz he was going out for a 
walk to get his mind off things. It wasn’t 
the first time Bryce had done this so, with- 
out question, Kunz fell back asleep. 

A few hours later, Kunz was awakened 


t was quarter-past noon when he 

began preparing for the day ahead. 

He arrived 30 minutes early to con- 

duct a tedious, routine ambulance 

check. Oil, oxygen pressure, horn, 
and sirens were being crossed off the list, 
one by one, when suddenly the first dis- 
patch of the day came through. 

“You are responding to a residence in 
Melfort for a young adult male found not 
breathing, no pulse.” 

The call was identified as “Echo” the 
most life-threatening out of the others, 
Alpha, Bravo, Charlie, and Delta. It stands 
for non-confirmed death, an uncommon 
call in Melfort, the small Saskatchewan city 
where Shane Kunz worked as an EMT. 
Kunz was a week shy of 22 and had been a 
paramedic for less than a year. Each shift, 
he and his partner took turns driving the 
ambulance, while the other person treated 
the patient. That Saturday afternoon, it was 
Kunz’s turn to treat the patient. 

They switched on the siren and headed 
to the scene. Within minutes, Kunz and his 
partner received news that the emergency 
was downgraded to Bravo, meaning a death 
was confirmed. They turned the sirens off. 
When they pulled up into the home’s drive- 
way, a man was kneeling on the concrete 
with his hands on his face, sobbing uncon- 
trollably. He looked familiar. 

“Don’t let it be who I think it is?’ Kunz 
thought. 

The thought looped through his mind. 
Tears gathered in his eyes but he held them 
in tight as he jumped from the ambulance 
and sprinted toward the sobbing man. 

“Ts it who I think it is?” he asked. The 
man nodded and wrapped his shaking arms 
around Kunz. Tears escaped from Kunz’s 
eyes. He was now being comforted by the 
man he was supposed to comfort. 

As part of his job, Kunz still had to go 
inside the home and take the man’s pulse to 
confirm death. There were three steps be- 
fore reaching the door. His feet were heavy, 
and each step felt like a mile. He reached 
the door and turned the knob right. The 
first sight was a set of stairs six feet away 
from the entrance. At the top of the stairs 
hung the lifeless body of his close friend. 

n a small town, odds are high that first 
E know victims, and witness- 

ing the death of a close friend can be 
an unbearable experience. It is nearly im- 
possible to say how many paramedics expe- 
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counselling services for their employees, but 
additional sessions must be purchased out-of- 
pocket. 

Kunz took advantage of the counselling 
services offered by his employer. He’s glad he 
did. 

“If I didn’t use my resources or go talk to 
a counsellor, I would still be beating myself up 
over it,” he says. 


ith the help of counselling, Kunz 
recovered and began to rebuild his 
life once more. He got a job working 


as a paramedic on the oil rigs in southern Sas- 
katchewan in late 2017. His shifts were often 12 
hours long. When a job offer in Grand Prairie, 
Alta., came up in the spring of 2018, he decided 
to take it. 

Before moving, he had a few days off to see 
friends and family. On April 6, he went to Sas- 
katoon to celebrate a friend’s birthday at a bar. 
It was a carefree moment, the future stretch- 
ing ahead. And then one of his friends checked 
Facebook. 

The news was horrifying: a bus carrying the 
Humboldt Broncos hockey team had been in- 
volved in a bad accident. Humboldt was just 34 
kilometres from St. Peter’s College in Muenster, 
where he’d studied after high school. Kunz was 
friends with some of the players, and a memory 
of scrimmaging against them came to his mind. 
A terrible feeling grew in his stomach. As the 
news unfolded, he learned two of his friends, 
Conner Lukan and Logan Schatz, were among 
the 16 killed. 

“Losing people does have an effect on me,” 
says Kunz. 

“My mental health is not what it used to be.” 

He adds, “Honestly, I thought I suffered 
from depression because I would wonder on 
the daily, why, every time I try to get close to 
someone, (do) they pass away?” 

Four days after the bus accident, Kunz trav- 
eled to Humboldt one last time before moving 
to Grand Prairie. He went to every convenience 
store in town looking for a Humboldt Strong 
sticker to paste on his vehicle in memory of his 
friends. 

If nothing else, the multiple tragedies te- 
veal the importance of seeking help. Whether 
through work or life in general, Kunz has seen 
more tragedy than most his age. Beyond pro- 
fessional counsellors, he has come to appreciate 
the love of friends and family. 

“Just knowing I have people who care about 
me, gets me by every day,’ he says, before 
climbing into his vehicle for the 16-hour drive 
ahead. 者 
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the scene, Kunz had to first determine the vic- 
tims’ medical histories, to prevent allergic reac- 
tions. Often a patient’s family members would 
curse and yell at him to stop asking questions 
and do his job, instead of providing needed in- 
formation. Other times, work policies stood in 
the way of helping people. For example, once 
his crew was dispatched to a violent domestic 
dispute. They were first on the scene, but pol- 
icy stated he couldn’t enter the home before 
police arrived. So Kunz and his work partner 
were forced to sit in the ambulance on standby, 
knowing a woman inside was being beaten by 
aman. When things like that happened, Kunz 
was flooded with feelings of helplessness that 
were difficult to shake off. 

Since Kunz and his friend worked similar 
hour shifts, they would often meet up after work 
and go for a drink. It felt good to unwind. His 
hometown buddy was a charismatic guy, with a 
good job in Melfort and a steady girlfriend. 

Then one day Kunz arrived early to work, 
completed the routine ambulance check, and 
took the emergency call, never imagining it 
would end with seeing his friend at the top of 
the stairs, a victim of suicide. 


unz wondered how he could have 
missed the signs. 
“The training that I have, I know 


how to read people,” he says. 

“He literally showed nothing at all.” 

His supervisor gave him some time off to 
grieve. He was provided with counselling ser- 
vices, but in a week’s time had to go back to 
work. 

Dealing with workplace trauma is especially 
difficult for EMTs, who are ethically bound not 
to share the things they see every day. 

“What happens at work, stays at work and 
doesn’t get told anywhere else,” Kunz explains. 

The Canadian Mental Health Association 
states that traumatic events can trigger the on- 
set of PTSD after the original traumatic experi- 
ence occurred. It also says that depression and 
drug or alcohol abuse can show up along with 
post-traumatic stress disorder. Jennifer Wil- 
liams, the director of practice and research of 
the Saskatchewan College of Paramedics, says 
support for EMTs has improved over the last 
decade. In the past, “anyone suffering from any 
mental health issue or illness was looked down 
upon or treated poorly,” she says. 

“T think that there is more awareness now 
and more support for (mental health).” 

Still, available services have limitations. In 
Saskatchewan, most emergency medical ser- 
vices employers provide help lines and some 
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or otherwise too difficult to crop each year. 
Seeded down to pasture or hay, it’s still a 
soutce of food. 

Knowing all this, I always felt the plea 
to “eat less beef” was out of place here in 
ranching country. I used to look at cows 
spread out on a pasture and think of all 
the fossil fuels saved by letting them do 
their own harvesting directly from the land. 
Surely as long as it was grass-fed, beef was 
a good thing, I thought. 

But I’ve learned that, in the case of 
methane, there’s no simple answer. 


ethane burped from a cow is en- 
ergy lost. Researcher Kim Om- 
inski explains it in terms of hay 


bales. On a low quality diet, cows can lose 
as much as 10 per cent of the energy they 
take in. “Which is kind of like saying to a 
producer, of every 10 round bales, burn 
one,” she told me. “And who wants to do 
that, right?” A professor of animal science 


flying over southern Saskatchewan see a 
quilt-like pattern of square fields. Leftover 
patches like the Frenchman River Valley 
and the Great Sandhills, too rough or erod- 
ible for cultivators and combines, stand out 
as recognizable shapes. 

In these rough places, native prairie 
ranchland offers scant refuge to wildlife 
within a vast crop-growing region that’s in- 
creasingly recognized as one of the most 
altered landscapes in the world. A grassland 
doesn’t look like much compared to a for- 
est, but it supports a startling number of 
species, and makes a special contribution 
to global biodiversity by hosting grassland 
specialists like sage grouse and Sprague’s 
pipits. 

Without grazing, though, prairie chang- 
es. Well-meaning efforts to set aside land 
have produced thickets of shrubs and as- 
pen trees, like the Osage Wildlife Refuge 
I pass by on Highway 33 southeast from 
Regina toward my hometown, Arcola. 


Inc. and Cowspiracy, numerous do-yout-part 
lists admonish us to eat less meat and, es- 
pecially, less meat from methane-belching 
cattle. 

Here in cattle country, that means turn- 
ing down what your neighbor has to sell 
from seasons of work. It means rejecting 
what they’ve spent a career perfecting. 

And it raises questions about the future 
of an entire landscape. 


n Aberdeen Angus heifer chewing 
As cud has something in common 

with bison, termites, and possibly 
even sauropod dinosaurs. Scientists are 
speculating about the dinosaurs, but we 
know both termites and bison use gut mi- 
crobes to turn fibre into food. 

Even fresh green grass has a lot of fi- 
bre—the cellulose that stiffens plant cell 
walls. In some seasons, the bison’s diet of 
natural prairie grass is almost as dry and 
tough as the termites’ diet of wood. But 


AMIRO SAID THERE'S NOTHING WRONG WITH BEING VEGETARIAN, BUT 
IT’S MISLEADING TO PROMOTE IT AS AN ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION HERE 
IN CANADA. “YOU HAVE TO IMAGINE WHERE YOUR VEGETABLES COME 
FROM IN JANUARY ON THE PRAIRIES, AND THERE’S AN ENVIRONMENTAL 
COST TO ACCESS THOSE VEGETABLES.” 


at the University of Manitoba, Ominski 
looks for ways to produce more beef and 
less greenhouse gas. Perhaps counter-intui- 
tively, that may not mean getting a cow out 
of a smelly feedlot onto a pristine pasture. 
When cattle are maturing quickly in a feed- 
lot, they are actually producing more meat 
for each day of their methane-belching 
lives. Conversely, cattle fed slowly on grass 
produce more methane to reach the same 
finished weight. 

“I think because they see intensified 
livestock operations as being negative, that 
(people) think the greatest emissions are 
coming from feedlots,’ Ominski said. “In 
fact they’re not.” 

A feedlot may hold thousands of ani- 
mals, but each animal spends only its last 
few months before slaughter there. And for 
every new animal coming into the feedlot, 
there’s a cow that spent a year producing 
that calf. That means most cattle-years are 
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Brian Amiro, a professor in the depart- 
ment of soil science at the University of 
Manitoba, explained to me how grazers 
help grass compete. “Grasses have their 
growing point very close to the soil surface, 
compared to something like some shrubs, 
where if you nip off all the growing buds, 
there’s no new growth,” he said. Amiro 
studies cycles of greenhouse gases, water 
and energy in agricultural and forest eco- 
systems. He notes Indigenous people ac- 
tively managed the grassland, shifting herds 
as well as using fire. “Without those three 
things, large ruminants, fire, and people, 
this prairie ecosystem would have looked a 
lot different,’ he said. 

Ranching offers a way to keep grassland 
fairly healthy and natural, while at the same 
time producing food and income from 
land not suitable for crops. Even where the 
original prairie grasses ate gone, some land 
has proven too wet, too rocky, too sandy 


fibre can’t resist the fermentation chamber 
that is a bison’s rumen or a termite’s hind- 
gut. When it breaks down, some feeds the 
microbes, some feeds the hosts—and some 
becomes methane. 

When colonial policies cleared the 
North American plains for settlement, 
cattle took the place of bison as the most 
numerous large cud-chewing animal on the 
grasslands. Comparing present-day cat- 
tle herds with historic bison across the 10 
American states within their former range, 
two New Zealand-based researchers es- 
timated the cattle are burping up only 14 
per cent more methane each year than the 
bison had. Here on the plains, then, per- 
haps we should consider some of cattle 
emissions not “anthropogenic,” or hu- 
man-caused, but natural. 

The biggest change with agricultur- 
al settlement is not from bison to cattle, 
but from grassland to cropland. Travellers 


the house. Even under our warm toques, 
my husband and I were glad to walk toward 
shelter. Cheryl seemed unfazed by the cold; 
her head was bare. 

Before stepping into the house, she 
deftly double-tapped the inside edge of 
each booted foot on the doorsill. The heavy 
cleated soles tracked a lot, she explained. 
We traded stories of farm footwear as she 
led us into the kitchen, warning us off a wet 
corner of the large doormat where she’d 
spilled a water bucket while cleaning up 
earlier. She and Trevor smoothly kept the 
conversation going while offering us chairs 
and welcoming their two sons in from out- 
side, where they'd been playing with a sled 
pulled behind an ATV. The centre of the 
sunny dining table magically filled up with 
mugs, tea tins, a teapot and a tray of fresh 
fruit. Cheryl apologized for running out of 
time to have baking ready, as she normally 
would for the frequent visitors in bull-sale 
season. 

Most of these visitors are conventional 
cow-calf producers. Some come because 
the bulls on offer here are older, slow- 
et-grown, and better prepared to go out 
on pasture with a grazing herd of cows, 
compared to a typical one-year-old bull 
that’s been pushed to mature on rich grain 
rations. 

But the Branvolds’ philosophy extends 
beyond producing robust, pasture-ready 
bulls. A slogan on their trade-show booth 
promotes “regionally adapted forage ge- 
netics.” In other words, the animals are se- 
lected for feeding on grasses and legume 
plants, instead of grains. 

“They do better on hay, and hay is the 
cheaper product, versus buying a bunch of 
grain,’ Cheryl said. So as the female off- 
spring from one of these bulls become 
replacement cows, she continued, “You're 
going to have a more productive herd, a 
cheapet-keeping herd during the winter 
months, which is your most expensive part 
of being a cattle rancher.” 

Pasture grass in summer, and a dried 
version as hay for the winter, seems like a 
pretty natural way for a cow to live. 

But there’s a problem. Each time that 
peaceful calf in the corral brings up a 
mouthful of cud to chew, she burps out 
some methane—a greenhouse gas that can 
cause 28 times more warming than carbon 
dioxide over the course of a century. 

Following the 2006 UN report, Live- 
stock’s Long Shadow, and movies like Food, 


culled from the herd. The truck went to 
a local auction barn and, from there, the 
calves went to feedlots, or perhaps to an 
intermediate operation for backgrounding, 
to give them more time to grow a bigger 
frame before fattening in a feedlot. But 
here, after the calves are weaned, they'll go 
back out on the pasture, some for back- 
grounding and sale to meat producers, 
some as replacement heifers for the Bran- 
volds’ own herd, and some to mature as the 
ranch’s most prominent product: bulls for 
sale to other cattle producers. 

At the bottom of the corral, Trevor had 
closed the gate behind us. His wife, Cher- 
yl, slipped between the steel bars, bending 
horizontal to swing her head and slender 
torso through a space too narrow for the 
livestock. Coming around the calves in a 
gentle arc, she moved briskly over the ma- 
nute-roughened ground, clearly comfort- 
able monitoring both her footing and her 
surroundings at once. A couple of calves 
shuffled aside just a little, quickly settling 
back to nibbling hay. As she got close, she 
pulled off a thin knit glove and stretched 
out a hand. 

Her smile was just as bright as when 
shed drawn my attention to the GBT An- 
gus trade show booth two weeks before— 
even though I'd had no thoughts of buying 
a bull. 

My husband confessed to Cheryl how 
little he knew about livestock, having 
grown up in the small city of Swift Current. 
“There are no stupid questions,’ she as- 
sured him, and then launched into the task 
of catching him up. I gladly took notes on 
things I might have taken for granted, and 
things even I hadn’t learned while growing 
up around cows. 

Describing the small-framed animals 
prized in this breeding program, she point- 
ed out a “fat pudding... I always call them 
puddings if they’re fat,” and suddenly one 
of the dozens of black bodies became a 
distinct individual. We learned how, even 
as she chatted with us, she was picking out 
certain calves as favourites, taking mental 
notes of which to keep and which to cull. 
Even the shape of their hooves would be 
considered. “If they don’t wear (down) 
their feet right, they’re not built correctly,” 
she explained, noting that the animals’ daily 
life spent on pasture “keeps them athletic.” 

Trevor returned from his chores, and 
as the discussion shifted to bull longevity, 
we decided to move the conversation inside 


ranquility: a sideways motion 

of a hairy black jaw, alternate- 

ly revealing and concealing a 

smooth grey lip. Above, deep 

nostrils curve like inverted 
apostrophes, framing a slightly glistening 
grey muzzle. Behind the muzzle, bits of 
hay cling among shaggy tufts of hair pro- 
tecting this calf from winter’s chill. On this 
late February day, her black coat soaks up 
sun. Her forehead broadens to outward-an- 
gled eyebrow ridges, and long lashes droop 
over nearly closed eyes. 

Ah, the special stillness of a calf chew- 
ing cud. This was what I’d come to see: the 
peaceful, ancient process of ruminating, 
now close to the heart of a controversy 
about the future of our planet. 

The calves I was watching had settled a 
bit, after crowding curiously around us as 
we first crossed their corral for a close look 
at this newest generation of Trevor and 
Cheryl Branvold’s herd, all black, all about 
the same size, and all, as we would soon 
learn, about eight months old. The cows 
outside the fence had quieted, too, after an- 
swering the movements of their separated 
young with calls ranging from low breathy 
lullaby moos to clear strong beckoning bel- 
lows, and sometimes a rising note growing 
ragged just before reversing to a sucking 
breath in. It had been over a week since 
the weaning, and the cows gave up quickly, 
moving off to graze on hay bales placed 
out in their pasture. 

The corral was spacious and sunny, shel- 
tered around the north and west with high 
wooden slats. Some snow showed around 
the lower edges, but mostly the ground was 
covered with scattered hay, and a cluster of 
calves was busy pulling more hay out of a 
fresh bale that Trevor had placed with his 
tractor before moving on to other chores. 
I had come to the corral with my husband, 
Grant, acting as roadie, tasked with keeping 
my camera out of the patties. 

Here on the GBT Angus Ranch, cattle 
live outdoors and, apart from the weaning 
period in this corral, spend almost all their 
time out on pasture, year-round. In spite 
of the simple facilities, it’s a much more 
complex operation than the cow-calf farm 
where I grew up. I remember the din of 
cows bawling for calves on weaning day 
but, as on many cow-calf operations, most 
of those calves were quickly loaded onto 
a truck, with just a few heifers held back 
to mature as replacements for cows being 
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into North Dakota. On the Beach farm, 
more than a third of the land is native prai- 
rie and of the rest, Kevin told me, “a lot of 
it probably should have never been broke.” 

He and Donna Bryck-Beach toured me 
through some of it. Leaving my Prius at the 
farmhouse, we took their SUV to a feed- 
ing area across the road, where they called 
“Boz! Boz! C’boz!” and brought some 
young cattle trotting in from the pasture 
for a measured ration of grain. We drove 
further east down the dwindling road, 
looking for the mature cows. Kevin point- 
ed out some hay he had spread for them on 
a cultivated field. As the animals fed there, 
their manure and uneaten hay would return 
some nutrients to the soil. But the cows 
hadnt found the hay yet. 

We doubled back and found them right 
next to the farmyard. The youngest animals 
were there in the yard, too, in a separate 
pen where they had lived on feed since 
their late-fall weaning, In another month or 
so, in March, they would go to the pasture 
across the road. 

Leaving the cattle to their outdoor lives, 
we went inside to chat about the history of 
the farm over coffee. 

Pastures failed here from lack of rain 
in 1988, Donna said, recalling the challenge 
she and Kevin faced just three years after 
they married. She came from Saskatche- 
wan’s moister Parkland region. “It was kind 
of a shock, in terms of the dust and the 
drought,” she said. They had to send their 
cattle north that year “because there was 
nothing for them to eat.” 

Kevin and his extended family, includ- 
ing his father and uncles, had been farm- 
ing together since 1982. They had always 
tended to use more natural, low-input 
cropping methods such as plowing down 
a clover crop to enrich the soil, and never 
liked using chemicals. Tractors back then 
didn’t offer much of a cab for protection 
against the chemical mist. “Wed be spray- 
ing—my brother and I—and your head 
would pound for two weeks after that,’ he 
recalled. 

With the extra financial challenge of 
the drought, Kevin and Donna gave up the 
chemicals entirely, and got cropland certi- 
fied organic in 1989. 

More recently, they simplified their cat- 
tle operation as well, by shifting the calving 
season later into the spring, so the animals 
can calve on pasture with minimal assis- 
tance. Donna said they try to “let them be 
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trade-off to consider: fewer hormones or 
less methane. 

Or take feedlot rations. Extra grain 
finishes the animals faster. And additives 
called ionophores shift the population of 
rumen bacteria, favouring those that pro- 
duce more usable energy for the growing 
animal and suppressing those that produce 
more methane. Ionophores ate a type of 
antibiotic, but since they don’t have medical 
applications, feedlot operations are free to 
use them without restriction. 

Despite publicity about negative envi- 
ronmental impacts of beef, Joyce Parslow, 
executive director of marketing for Cana- 
da Beef, said consumer preferences don’t 
seem to have shifted very much. Recent 
market research by the industry organiza- 
tion found “actualization values” such as 
environmental sustainability were far down 
the list of concerns for consumers when 
choosing a protein, behind things like en- 
joyment, safety and health. 

Still, U.S. data suggests that beef labeled 
“orass-fed,” while still a very small part of 
the market, doubled in retail sales each year 
from 2012 to 2016. Some part of the pub- 
lic is interested. 


ear my home in Regina, an organ- 

ic grocery market offers “grass- 

and grain-fed” beef from a mixed 
farm near Ernfold, Sask. Westbound trav- 
ellers who have passed the tiny village on 
the Trans-Canada highway might remem- 
ber the dense row of spruce trees along the 
railway there, looking thoroughly out of 
place in a landscape where every struggling 
lone poplar tree contains a hawk nest. 

Late last January, getting directions 
from Kevin Beach on the phone, I pic- 
tured those spruce trees. At the far side 
of the village, I turned off the highway as 
instructed, and drove a mile south, and a 
mile east. In the gently rolling fields to ei- 
ther side, golden crop-stubble stalks stood 
up from the white-covered ground in lawn- 
like precision. But closer to my destination, 
the slopes grew steeper, and the shallow 
snow disappeared among taller, thicker 
stems of dry grasses the colour of whole- 
grain bread. 

I had arrived in one of those remnant 
grassland areas you can see in satellite imag- 
ery amid the rigid grid of cropland. It’s part 
of the Missouri Coteau, a band of rough, 
rising ground that stretches across south- 
ern Saskatchewan and on southeastward 


spent outside feedlots, mostly on cow-calf 
operations. Ominski said on average, cattle 
get about 80 per cent of their lifetime feed 
as forage. 

For Canadian cattle production, Om- 
inski and her fellow researchers gathered 
detailed statistical data to calculate meth- 
ane emissions per kilogram of beef pro- 
duced, for the years 1981 and 2011. “In 
that 30-year timeframe, we’ve seen like a 
17 per cent reduction in enteric methane 
emissions,” she said. “But really a lot of 
that reduction is because of improvements 
in overall production efficiency on farms.” 

Another study asked which farms were 
most efficient, and why. Getting good 
growth from individual animals was only 
part of the picture. 

For example, efficient operations culled 
more of their cattle, selling them for meat, 
instead of keeping them in the herd for 
future breeding. This avoids wasting feed 
on less productive animals or on those that 
arent producing at all, such as cows that 
don’t get pregnant. 

At GBT Angus, they cull heavily. Some- 
times this simply means choosing one re- 
placement heifer over another. But some- 
times it means a tougher decision. Just two 
weeks before our visit, with their annual 
bull sale coming up in the next month, 
Trevor decided three of the bulls weren’t 
up to the reputation of their ranch. Sold 
for meat, they brought far less money than 
they would have in GBT’s online auction 
of breeding stock. “I was kind of banking 
on that (income),” Cheryl said. 

Still, there’s only so much you can do 
to make cattle production more efficient. 
And some of those things run counter to 
healthy eating mantras. Take hormone-free 
beef, for example. When I was a teenager, 
on the day we prepared calves for their 
summer on pasture with their mothers, one 
of my jobs was to grasp each calf’s ear, slip 
a hollow needle between the skin and car- 
tilage on the back of the ear, and squeeze 
a trigger to implant a pellet of slow-release 
hormones. Implanted calves grew faster, 
which meant bigger returns at the fall calf 
sale. And, as we know now, it also meant 
more meat with less methane. So for envi- 
ronmentally conscious consumers there’s a 


Left: a calf on the GBT Angus Ranch 
in southeast Saskatchewan shortly 
after its mid-February weaning. 
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to cows. 

But how much difference would that make? What if we com- 
pletely eliminated meat production? A recent U.S. study modeled 
the effects on agriculture in that country and the implications 
for human diets. The results suggested that emissions from ag- 
riculture would decrease 28 per cent—but as a fraction of total 
US. emissions, the decrease would be only 2.6 per cent. And al- 
though cropping could shift somewhat from cattle feed grains to 
human foods like soy, it’s unlikely that fruit and vegetable produc- 
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At the close of our interview, I mused on the complexity of 
the issues around beef production. As she gazed out her dining 
room window toward a hillside brown with the same grasses the 
bison once grazed, Donna suggested it may not be so complicated. 
“What else are you going to do with that prairie?” she asked. 

An even broader question is: What are we going to do with our 
agricultural land? The call to “eat less beef” suggests that for every 
foregone steak, there will be a little less methane wafting skyward, 


and a little more grain available to make bread instead of being fed 


a whole carcass, retail chains will take only certain cuts of meat. 
These ranchers believe they have a good product, but the trouble 
is connecting with people who could grow to appreciate it. 

“For us, I kind of wish we were a little bit younger,’ Donna 
said, and Kevin joined her in a hearty laugh. 

The next generation on this land may see the benefits. “Our 
youngest daughter is very seriously wanting to be a farmer,’ Don- 
na said. “(It) scares me, on some levels, but I’m also very proud of 
the fact that she wants to do that, too.” 


A bison herd near Irvine, Alta. Comparing present-day 
cattle herds with historic bison across the 10 American 
states within their former range, two New Zealand-based 
researchers estimated the cattle are burping up only 14 
per cent more methane each year than the bison had. 


as natural as possible, and not to handle them as much.” The ap- 
proach is easier on both the cattle and the couple. “There’s no fun 
in calving in February,” Donna said—but the benefits go only as 
far as the farm gate. She hunted for words to describe the organic 
beef business. 

“Full of obstacles,’ Kevin chipped in. When you grow grain, 
you can store it and wait for the best time to sell, but when a ma- 
ture beef animal goes unsold, it passes its prime—and keeps on 
eating. Where an independent butcher shop might have bought 
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you ate merely delaying climate change and 
not preventing it. 

After we talked, Kroebel emailed me back. 
A colleague had reminded him that there ac- 
tually is one easy action for consumers: waste 
less. No matter which food we choose, a farm 
had to emit greenhouse gases (GHG) to pro- 
duce it. “So any food that’s grown for noth- 
ing (thrown away), emits GHG for nothing in 
return,’ Kroebel wrote. 

And often our much-maligned livestock 
help reduce waste. Ominski said cattle are 
able to eat fibrous by-products from process- 
ing human foods like hemp and sunflower 
seeds. Cattle will even tolerate sprouted or 
mouldy grain, turning these otherwise waste 
materials into nutrients for people. If climate 
change brings unpredictable harvest weather 
and more crop spoilage, this role could be- 
come even more important. 

Again and again, researchers reminded 
me that cattle help grasslands stay healthy and 
productive. Reducing the cattle herd would 
have its own environmental cost. At best, it 
would buy us some time to address the fun- 
damental problem. 

Amiro pointed to the elephant in the 
room. “We have to keep in mind that most of 
our climate change issues are driven by fos- 
sil fuel emissions, and that we wouldn’t even 
be having this conversation if our fossil fuel 
emissions were zero,” he said. 

Or as Kevin Beach put it: “T hope the fo- 
cus doesn’t become on the ruminant animal, 
at the expense of keeping all the automobiles 
on the highway.” 


n the GBT Angus website, Trevor 
and Cheryl write, “Being that our 
boys are the sixth generation on 


this farm we want them to have the oppor- 
tunity to one day take the reins if they so 


all the holes at the same time. But then also 
the trouble is that sometimes you try to avoid 
one greenhouse gas, and that causes another 
greenhouse gas to go up on the other end.” 

The science of agricultural greenhouse 
gases is a very active field. For example, an- 
other Lethbridge researcher, Sean McGinn, 
uses lasers to detect methane in the air up- 
wind and downwind of cattle pens, or even in 
the open air above a grazing herd. Ed Bork, 
a rangeland ecologist at the University of Al- 
berta, has explored how grazing affects soil 
carbon storage, and how soil microbes take 
up or release methane and nitrous oxide un- 
der treed areas, pasture or cropland. 

Studies like these reveal a bewildering 
web of interacting effects, all complicated by 
natural factors such as soil types, seasons and 
weather. Kroebel explained that some very 
complex models try to build in as much detail 
as possible, to test their output against real 
observations and to see how well our current 
scientific explanations work. 

Other simpler models, like the one he was 
presenting to farmers, focus on larger long- 
term patterns that are fairly well understood. 
Kroebel looks at the three main greenhouse 
gases, catbon dioxide, methane and nitrous 
oxide, at the level of a whole farm. The 
model helps farmers see how changing one 
part of the farm operation will change other 
parts, shift the balance among the gases, and 
thus change the overall impact on the climate. 

None of that is very helpful when you’re 
standing in the grocery store aisle, deciding 
what to eat. When I asked Kroebel about 
easy, uncomplicated ways to reduce emis- 
sions, he replied, “The easiest way would 
be you stop eating, but nobody really wants 
that.” He pointed out that, according to at- 
mospheric scientists, even if you succeed in 
reducing both methane and nitrous oxides, 


Kevin Beach with a handful 


of the lentils, oats and grain 
cleanings he supplements hay 
and pasture with to feed his 
organic beef operation. 


“1 THINK BECAUSE THEY SEE INTENSIFIED LIVESTOCK OPERATIONS 
AS BEING NEGATIVE, PEOPLE THINK THE GREATEST EMISSIONS ARE 
COMING FROM FEEDLOTS. IN FACT THEY'RE NOT.” 
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most 10 times more potent than methane. 
Roland Kroebel uses models to study 
how farmers can change the carbon and 
nitrogen cycles to boost efficiency and re- 
duce greenhouse gas emissions. When I 
spoke to him, he had just returned to Ag- 
riculture and Agri-Food Canada’s research 
and development centre in Lethbridge, 
Alta., after a presentation to farmers in 
Leduc. He compares the nitrogen cycle to a 
leaky pipe. “You can fix one hole, but then 
all you do is basically get more out of an- 
other hole,” Kroebel said. “It’s hard to plug 


being vegetarian, but it’s misleading to pro- 
mote it as an environmental action here in 
Canada. “You have to imagine where your 
vegetables come from in January on the 
prairies, and there’s an environmental cost 
to access those vegetables,” he said. 

Even plant foods produced here in Can- 
ada have their own environmental impacts. 
If farmers plow up grassland to grow crops 
instead of beef, the soil loses carbon to the 
atmosphere. If they fertilize the crops with 
nitrogen, some is lost every year as another 
greenhouse gas, nitrous oxide—and it’s al- 


tion could increase much, given that these 
products already have shortages addressed 
through imports. Without extra fruits and 
vegetables to replace nutrient-dense meat, 
it would be difficult to create adequate, 
low-cost diets without excess calories. 

Ominski said researchers are work- 
ing on similar modeling for the Canadian 
context. Given our marginal conditions 
for growing field crops, it seems likely the 
advantage of shifting away from meat pro- 
duction might be even smaller here. 

Amiro said there’s nothing wrong with 
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ment for livestock production and a path- 
way to “rewilding’—totally giving former 
agricultural land over to nature. Here in 
North America, in 1987, Deborah Pop- 
per and Frank J. Popper brought together 
vatious proposals for large-scale prairie 
restoration into the concept of a “Buffalo 
Commons” stocked with bison and other 
wildlife, and extending through multiple 
US. states. Although the scheme drew bit- 
ter criticism, more moderate versions con- 
tinue to intrigue and inspire supporters. 

Who knows? Perhaps someday the dri- 
est parts of the Plains will look more like 
they did before the settlers came. But for 
the foreseeable future, the moister grass- 
lands and parklands still need grazing, and 
beef producers still need customers. 

“The one thing I can recommend to 
each consumer is go out and get to know 
the farmer that produces your food,” said 
Kroebel. “They know, usually quite well, 
how to treat their lands, and how to be sus- 
tainable. And they try to do their best to 
be sustainable, because usually, at least with 


panies.” 

Most of their neighbours stick with 
mainstream approaches, and very few come 
out to workshops on holistic management. 
But through their sons’ 4-H beef club, the 
Branvolds got kids out to the farm to see a 
new way of grazing. 

To show the kids how their soil had te- 
covered its ability to absorb water, Trevor 
poured a pail of water on each of three dif- 
ferent spots: a neighbout’s zero-tilled grain 
field, another neighbour’s pasture with tra- 
ditional season-long grazing, and their own 
rotational-grazed pasture enriched by years 
of feeding imported hay. On the grain 
field, the water ran down the hill without 
soaking in. The kids revealed the prevail- 
ing attitudes of the area when they said, 
“That’s good!” It is good, if you want to 
get on the land early to seed it, but maybe 
not so good if your crop needs that water 
later in the season. 

On the Branvolds’ own field, the water 
disappeared into the ground and didn’t run 
at all. 


choose.” Cheryl’s great-great-grandfather 
took the original homestead here in 1888. 
By the time her great uncles wanted to re- 
tire in 2003, she and Trevor were looking 
for their own place to grow the purebred 
Angus herd they’d been developing on his 
family’s farm. 

Most of the land they took over had 
been under zero- or minimum-till crop- 
ping. The Branvolds set about seeding 
it down to grass and rebuilding the soil. 
They don’t know what the land was orig- 
inally like, or how it changed through the 
disastrous dust storms of the 1930s and 
beyond, but they find clues along the field 
edges. “The fencelines seem like they’re the 
ones that grow the really rich grass, and it’s 
because of the topsoil that’s sitting there 
from the neighbours or from your other 
fields,’ Trevor said. He and Cheryl want to 
make their whole farm as rich and produc- 
tive as those edges. 

By keeping cattle on the land, rotating 
them through small paddocks to give the 
grass more recovery time between puls- 


“GO OUT AND GET TO KNOW THE FARMER THAT PRODUCES YOUR FOOD. THEY 
KNOW, USUALLY QUITE WELL, HOW TO TREAT THEIR LANDS, AND HOW TO 
BE SUSTAINABLE. BECAUSE USUALLY, AT LEAST WITH FAMILY FARMS, THEY 
THINK FURTHER THAN JUST THEIR OWN GENERATION.” 


family farms, they think further than just 
their own generation.” 

And, as scientists like Amiro point out, 
perhaps it’s time for consumers to finally 
see that elephant in the room—their civili- 
zation’s own unabated fossil fuel consump- 
tion, the leading cause of carbon emissions. 

The future of cattle and people alike 
is tied to how we discover the choices that 
matter. Someday, a young daughter may 
take over the organic beef herd at Ernfold. 
One of the Branvold boys may gather up a 
newborn calf that needs a little extra help, 
and bring it to the barn in a calf sled like 
the one he used to play in, riding behind 
a quad. 

Chances are that newborn will carry 
some of the genetics of those weanlings I 
watched this winter, basking in the sun, 
chewing contentedly. # 


The Branvolds have had to search for 
information around the fringes of main- 
stream-oriented agricultural research. But 
Ed Bork, the range ecologist from Alber- 
ta, said there is strong scientific interest in 
“adaptive multi-paddock grazing” (AMP) 
systems like theirs. He is in on a study com- 
pating neighbouring AMP and traditional 
pasture systems at sites across the Prairie 
region, “to see if there’s any differences in 
everything from plant biodiversity to plant 
production to soil carbon, greenhouse gas 
emissions, a whole plethora of things.” 

With or without research support, the 
Branvolds will keep looking for ways to im- 
prove both their land and their herd for the 
long term. But will the public continue to 
support the beef industry? 

Over in England, the prominent envi- 
ronmental columnist George Monbiot has 
been touting cultured meat as a replace- 


es of grazing, and feeding hay brought in 
from other farms, they aim to reverse de- 
cades of declining soil fertility: “Degrada- 
tion, for four generations, and then hope- 
fully, regeneration,” Cheryl said. 

She was quick to add, “Nobody knew 
that what they were doing was the wrong 
way to do it, right? So now we just have 
to say, ‘Ooh, geez, that’s too bad we did 
that—let’s try to fix it. And here are some 
of the ways that we know how.” 

They are constantly looking for new 
ideas. When I visited, farming books were 
stacked in the corner of the dining room. 
A few weeks before, they’d helped organize 
a conference in nearby Moosomin called 
“Learning from Regenerative Leaders.” 

“Its funny, because we tried to get 
sponsorship for the conference,’ Cheryl 
said. “Who do you go ask to get sponsor- 
ship? It’s not going to be the spray com- 
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